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Reading Guard Rail Clamps act as 
shock absorbers, eliminate strain on 
yoke and prevent pulling in of stock 
rail at these pomts. 





The wide end construction of yoke 
prevents clamp from slipping from its 
right angle position. The yokes are 
interchangeable and can be used on 
various rail sections. Applied without 
disturbing guard rail. 


Clamps made in three sizes, 


Reading Rail Benders 


come in five sizes and are made to 
fit all sections T-Rail up to 150 
Ibs. Frames are made of high 
quality heat treated cast steel; 
screws made of cold rolled steel 
and bushings of a special bronze. 
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Railroad managements are confronted with many and varied 
problems which will increase in their complexity as traffic 
gradually approaches normal. In 
Increasing Track many localities congestion will tend to 
Capacity at occur and one of the important subjects 
Moderate Costs to consider at present is how best to pre- 
pare to prevent it. Those operating 
and engineering officers who are not familiar with what sig- 
naling has accomplished may naturally consider double track 
as the logical remedy. Before plans are definitely determined 
upon it is well to consider the results which may be obtained 
by the installation of signals in connection with the possible 
relocation of passing sidings, water and coaling stations, etc. 
The Signal section of the American Railway Association in 
’ its latest report, submitted charts and data concerning the 
location of automatic block signals with reference to time 
spacing. ‘The proper application of this information will 
demonstrate to operating and other officers the extent to which 
a signal system will aid in getting trains over the road in 
shorter time. 


There seems to be little hope of immediate action by Con- 
gress on the President’s recommendation that the railroads’ 
obligations to the government be 


Progress funded. The Senate has been planning 
of Funding a recess of a month or six weeks and 
Legislation the fear has been expressed that if the 


railroad funding bill is brought up at 
this time the consideration of the measure will preclude the 
possibility of any vacation for the senators. The matter is 
largely in the hands of the President. If he insists on imme- 
diate action undoubtedly his wishes will be respected. Even 
in that event, however, discussion and conferences would 
require some time. If the President does not urge immediate 
consideration of the measure final action on it cannot be 
expected for a month or two. Favorable action by Congress 
on the bill is a matter of considerable importance to the rail- 
roads and to business generally. Any steps that may be 
taken, therefore, to expedite its passage without working 
undue hardship on Congress will naturally meet with general 
favor on the part of those who have the interests of our 
transportation system at heart. 


The railroads are so fully occupied at the present time with 
solving the problems of rail transportation that any sugges- 
, tion that they enter the motor truck 
Rail and Motor transportation field on a large scale 
Transport could not be expected to meet with a 

in England cordial reception. In this connection, 

\ however, it is interesting to note that 
the railways of England are asking that they be permitted 
to enter that field. The situation in Great Britain, of course, 
is considerably different from that in this country. The 
average length of haul of freight in that country is under the 
limit within which it is claimed in some quarters that motor 
trucks can operate economically. Unquestionably there is a 
certain amount of l.c.l. traffic moving over short distances on 
railways everywhere which is carried at a loss and it would 


be well for the motor trucks to get this business. At the same 
time if motor transportation companies work independently 
of the railroads there will be some wasteful competition be- 
tween the two agencies, Some traffic will be hauled by road 
which could better be moved by rail and vice versa. The 
same holds true as regards passenger traffic. If the English 
railways are interested in moving freight and passengers by 
motor truck they should be granted that privilege. Only by 
co-ordinating the two systems of transportation under one 
management can the selection of the most economical method 
of transport for given shipments be assured. Economies 
effected in this manner redound to the benefit not only of the 
transportation companies and shippers but to society as a 
whole. 


The part which poor food and poor sleeping quarters play in 
making railroad employees dissatisfied with their jobs can- 


sacnal not be overestimated. This factor is 
Good Food especially important in the case of train 
and Comfortable and engine employees who spend the 
Quarters greater part of their time away from 


home. Often, especially at outlying 
terminals, the only hotels and restaurants available are of 
the lowest order. It is of course neither feasible nor desirable 
that expensive hostelries be provided at such points but 
plain, wholesome, well cooked food and good, clean beds are 
necessary and every effort on the part of railway officers to 
secure these accommodations for their men at reasonable 
prices will pay many times over in improved morale. Many 
hotels and restaurants adjacent to railroad yards are under 
obligation to the railroads for certain concessions. In such 
cases criticism of the service or the prices by a trainmaster 
or superintendent would have added weight. If the hotel is 
in no way connected with the railroad the suggestion that 
the company was considering the erection of an establish- 
ment of its own might be effective. This is a matter which 
can probably best be handled by division officers. A train- 
master or a division superintendent is in a position to know 
the kind of treatment his men are getting and, if it is not 
the best, a few well chosen words from him to the hotel men 
from time to time should at least serve to improve conditions 
somewhat. If food and lodging away from home were more 
attractive, layovers of a few more hours would be less odious 
and demands for punitive payments less insistent. 


Occasionally operating officers indicate that they regard 
automatic signals as a liability rather than an asset in the 
economics of train operation. Such an 


A Proper attitude cannot help but be reflected by 
Respect for the men who operate trains under the 
Signals automatic block signal system. The 


employees may be more inclined to 
take a chance in order to make their running time than they 
would be if the officers had impressed them with the true 
function of signals in expediting train movement while at 
the same time promoting safety. It is an economic necessity 
for signal indications to be acted on properly, for otherwise 
the investment in them is ineffective and serious results may 
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occur, the alibi then being that “the signals failed to work 
properly.”” Recently two opposing trains, a passenger and 
a freight, very nearly collided in single track automatic 
signal territory. At the investigation the blame was laid on 
the signal controlling the entrance to the single track section, 
the trainmen saying they received a false proceed indication. 
The signal department could find no evidence of signal 
trouble. Shortly afterward two freight trains very nearly 
met in a similar collision and again the signal was blamed, 
although it was found to be working properly. Naturally, 
the confidence of the operating officers was lowered; until 
a quiet investigation disclosed the fact that, to make time, 
some of the train crews were in the habit of disregarding 
the stop indication of the particular signal in question. This 
instance, which is typical of others, shows the importance of 
proper signal observance and discipline. Operating officers 
can do much to instill proper respect for signals by their 
own attitude. In fact, this is the first essential to strict 
observance by their men. 


One of the many factors which have contributed toward past 
congestions of traffic has been attempts to move supplies and 
materials for road building when sea- 
Highway sonal traffic has been moving in large 
Construction and volume. The railways can well afford 
to lend their aid to Secretary Hoover in 
his endeavor to secure increased 
economy and efficiency in highway construction. In a letter 
‘addressed to the governors of the various states he has urged 
the letting of contracts for road building in the fall instead 
of in the winter and spring, supporting his position, with a 
report made for him by a committee representing the larger 
engineering societies, outlining the advantages which would 
accrue. The railroads are concerned chiefly with the effect 
which such a procedure will have upon transportation. The 
first advantage apparent to the railroads will be that the 
movement of contractors’ supplies and materials will be ad- 
vanced some two months or more, thus bringing the peak of 
the demand for movement of this traffic earlier in the year. 
The second advantage would result from the longer working 
season, which would distribute the demand for freight cars 
over a longer period and permit a more uniform utilization of 
railway equipment. In the middle west where letting of con- 
tracts in the fall has been practised successfully, an increase 
of approximately 46 per cent in time for grading and 37 per 
cent in time for concreting was obtained. Experience in re- 
cent years, especially in 1919 when the major portion of the 
country’s hard surface highway projects was carried over, has 
been such as to bring about increased favor for this plan. 
The amount of money allotted for highway construction in 
1922 is large. The amount of transportation required will 
be, as a consequence, large in proportion and, if there is any 
revival of general business by next spring, shippers of road 
building materials will benefit by shipping them early. 


Transportation 


While labor troubles constitute the most difficult -problem 
confronting railroad managers today, there is another ever- 
present problem in the establishment of 

Standards satisfactory standards of shop practice. 

of It is essential that these standards be 

Shop Practice safe and productive of economy, there- 
fore they should be established only 

after thorough investigation. Each railroad should define its 
own standards, to be followed on the entire system and con- 
tinued only as long as economical; not after they are obsolete 
ond have been displaced by up-to-date practices. Good 


st:ndards will support themselves and, as was recently said, 
“The surest way to kill a poor standard is to insist on it to 
the letter.” It is not maintained that standards should be so 
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rigidly adhered to that all initiative of local officers is de- 
stroyed. On the contrary;there should -be a continual search 
for improved methods. The important point to guard against 
is the adoption of so-called improved methods before a thor- 
ough investigation has demonstrated that they are time and 
labor-savers. When the parts of cars and locomotives fail, 
shop superintendents, master car builders and master me- 
chanics often arbitrarily change designs in accordance with 
their personal ideas and without finding out what the real 
or fundamental cause of the trouble is. The duties of these 
officers are in reality limited to responsibility for maintenance 
and production, and the best results are secured when all 
changes are made by the designing engineer who keeps in 
close touch with the maintenance men and thus learns how 
various locomotive and car parts are standing up in service. 
In addition to the possibility of standardizing both general 
shop practice and many small locomotive parts, considerable 
economy can be effected by standardizing small tools. In this 
case the problem is to determine the forms of tools demon- 
strated by experience to be most satisfactory, and take steps 
to insure that these tools are manufactured in quantities and 
distributed to all points on the system. To be of the greatest 
benefit, it is essential that shop standards be arranged in 
substantial, systematic form, so that they can be furnished 
to all interested and be enlarged and revised when necessary. 


It is all too frequently the experience in planning or making 
property alterations or additions and in meeting situations 
imposed by operating conditions where 


Revise the use of a map is at least desirable, to 
the find before or during the performance 
Maps of the work, that the maps, prints, 


diagrams or sketches covering the point 
in question are incorrect or lacking in the necessary detail. 
This is particularly the case where underground or otherwise 
not easily accessible, but nevertheless important, layouts such 
as waterlines, sewer pipes, plumbing or wiring; are the sub- 
jects of consideration. A bad leak occurs, which for the 
lack of a complete map, defies efforts to locate it; a break, a 
clog, a fire or some other unusual condition arises which in- 
volves the finding of a forgotten valve, the location of old 
pipes for the purpose of either utilizing them or of avoiding 
them, or the complete study of existing layouts with a view 
to making important changes. When the maps available are 
complete and correct the performance of the work involved is 
greatly facilitated, but when incomplete and incorrect, as 
they too frequently are at the very point where they are needed 
most, namely, at terminals, they often not only do not serve 
the purpose for which they were prepared, but also give rise 
to expenses which may be justifiably attributed solely to their 
deficiency. Manifestly they should be complete and should 
be correct and up to date, and all parties who make use of 
maps usually will find it to their own ultimate advantage to 
see that they do conform to these standards. Where maps are 
in error or incomplete usually it is not difficult to account for 
the cause. Although an accurate representation of the work 
at one time, alterations or additions to existing layouts have 
been made at frequent intervals by operating or other forces 
about which the engineering department has not been in- 
formed or the recording of which it had neglected altogether 
or postponed until the proper location of the work could only 
be estimated; or again local conditions governing at the time 
may have necessitated changes in the original plans which 
the individual in charge, uninstructed, neglected to record. 
But whatever the origin of the deficiency, the fact remains 
that the map should be correct and to that end, whether it 
requires a closer supervision by the engineering departments 
of all work of a kind done by operating forces, or the fre- 
quent inquiry and inspection of his territory by the local 
engineer, the maps should be kept revised. 
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In recent months a great deal of emphasis has been laid 
upon the wisdom of directing close attention to the study of 
all manner of processes and practices 


The and of methods and machinery with 

Esprit respect to their ability to promote 

de Corps economy, better service and a more 
rapid rehabilitation of the railway 

properties. At a time when the prosperity of the railroads 


rests more upon their efficiency of operation than ever before, 
when their expenses are greater and their income far less than 
a prosperous condition could justify, who would say that 
such emphasis was not well placed? If there are practices 
in use which no longer have anything to recommend them 
but the years through which they have been perpetuated, 
now indeed is the time to find them out; likewise, the 
opportunity for improvement in the machinery or the poten- 
tial benefit in its replacement. But by all means, in doing 
this let us not be unmindful of the man. In war times much 
was heard of the “Esprit de Corps,” when it was applied 
to the army. Now we might well apply it to the railroads. 
At that time the attitude manifested by the men was a funda- 
mental, all-important consideration, the nature of which 
was a close index of the probable success of the undertaking. 
The railroad situation is one different in degree only—not 
kind. To attain even fair results there must be alive the 
willingness to work as well as the ability to do so, and along 
with it fidelity of purpose, enterprise, pride and loyalty. 
Without forces of this kind active in some degree, little can 
be accomplished with all the attention given to machinery 
and methods. There may be some industries where the man 
need be considered scarcely more than a mechanism, but 
this cannot be said of the railroads. There is too much 
diversity of occupation and of conditions and too wide a 
distribution of the immense and heterogeneous constituency. 
Here a proper “Esprit de Corps” is essential, and _tiose 
officers do wisely who recognize it and exert themselves con- 
stantly to maintain it. 


During recent months the labor situation has completely 
changed. From a period featured by an acute shortage the 
country has passed into one marked by 

A Problem a labor surplus. This situation has 

of arisen because of the general let down 
Organization in industrial activities and presents to 
employers of labor a problem hardly 

less important than that facing them during the shortage. 
Then the problem was to find the men for the jobs. Now it 
is to carry on the reduction of forces in such a manner as to 
avoid completely disrupting the organizations. Anyone ex- 
perienced in labor supervision on the railroads knows well 
the difficulties that must be overcome in building efficient 
working forces from the ground up. In the present situation 
the more fortunate roads will, in all probability, find it 
feasible in the force reduction to stop short of the danger 
point and retain in service the more experienced men of all 
departments. On the other hand the less fortunate roads 
may find it necessary to reduce forces, in certain departments, 
to the point where the organization is seriously injured. Such 
roads, on the revival of business, will find themselves faced 
with a difficult task; that of recruiting and bringing to a 
point of efficiency a new organization. At least one industrial 
concern which has found it necessary to dispense with the 
services of experienced and valuable men is taking steps 
which promise to lighten the task of getting back to normal 
on the resumption of business. Its plan is to first impress on 
the employees the fact that the lay-off is temporary. Repre- 
sentatives of the company keep in touch with the men per- 
sonally and by letter during the period of idleness. Blanks 
are forwarded to the men on which any change in address 
may be reported. In certain instances temporary work has 
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been found for the men with other concerns. All of this is 
done in such a way as to convince a man that he is in fact 
an essential unit of his company. There is no apparent reason 
why some similar plan cannot be adopted by roads which 
temporarily have had to lay off men. Such a course will, in 
the long run, prove advantageous both to the managements 
and the employees. 


Railway Traffic Standing Still 


T IS DIFFICULT, if not impossible, to draw from the recent 

trend of railway traffic any rational conclusion regarding 
future business. The total number of cars loaded with freight 
in the four weeks ending on July 23 was 2,981,106. This 
was slightly less than in the four preceding weeks, but the 
small decline can be entirely accounted for by the fact that 
the week ended July 9 included the 4th of July holiday. 
The car loadings mentioned compare with 3,559,081 for the 
same weeks in 1920, and 3,365,049 for the same weeks in 
1919. The decline in shipments as compared with those of 
1920 and 1919 was substantial and negative past indications 
of a possible revival of traffic such as occurred in the latter 
half of 1919. 

The statistics of car loadings make it easy to locate the 
cause of the small freight movement. The total volume of 
agricultural products being shipped is very large. The move- 
ment of grain is much heavier than in either 1920 or 1919, 
Shipments of merchandise, which include mainly the higher 
grades of manufactured products, also are larger. 

On the other hand, shipments of the bulkier raw materials 
used in manufacture, especially forest products and ore, and 
also the movement of coal, are almost extraordinarily small. 

The coal situation is unprecedented. Never since reliable 
statistics regarding the production and transportation of coal 
have been kept have shipments of bituminous coal been rela- 
tively so small as thus far this year. The years 1914 and 
1915, like 1921, were years of business depression. Since 
then, however, the population and producing and consuming 
capacity of the country have largely increased. Nevertheless, 
in the first seven months of 1921 shipments of bituminous 
coal were 12,000,000 tons less than in 1914, and 2,000,000 
tons less than in 1915. Compared with other years they 
range from 29,000,000 tons less than in 1919 to 110,000,000 
tons less than in 1918. It is a remarkable fact that while 
there has been such a great reduction in shipments of bitu- 
minous coal, the amount of anthracite shipped thus far this 
year has been slightly larger than last year. Coal ordinarily 
constitutes about 35 per cent of the tonnage of the railways. 
There can be no substantial increase in their total traffic 
while shipments of coal continue so small. 

Practically all recognized authorities on business condi- 
tions agree that underlying conditions are improving. Bank 
reserves are increasing, interest rates are lower and prices in 
general are becoming more stable. The farmers are selling 
their grain’and getting money with which to pay their debts 
and increase their purchases. While the movement of rail- 
way traffic has remained practically unchanged for three 
months, railway net earnings, as a result of recent reductions 
in expenses, are bound to show increases. If, in addition to 
increased net earnings, the railways receive the payments 
from the government contemplated by the plans of President 
Harding’s administration they will be able substantially to 
increase their purchases. In fact, they already have begun 
to do so. Increased purchases by the farmers and the 
railroads will substantially improve general business con- 
ditions. 

The prolonged stagnation of railway traffic is disappoint- 
ing, but it is impossible to believe in view of the general 
situation that there will not be in future months a slow but 
steady increase of traffic and earnings. 
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The Rail Problem 


T IS NOW TEN YEARS since the rail problem was brought 
forcibly to the attention of railway officers by the epidemic 
of failures which occurred during the winter of 1911-12 
They have been continuously studying this problem ever since. 
While many independent investigations have been made, they 
have centered to a large extent in the work of the Rail Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
This committee has presented numerous reports of special in- 
vestigations to determine the influence of various conditions 
on the quality of the steel. These studies have undoubtedly 
contributed to the improvement in the character of the rails 
now being rolled, as far as wear is concerned. However, it 
is also true that similar improvement has not been evinced in 
the quality of the rails, as measured by freedom from failures. 
In fact, rail failures are becoming more numerous on many 
roads, and this is causing much concern to railway mainte- 
nance officers. 

In an effort to secure better material, the Rail Committee 
prepared a specification which was adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering Association in 1920, and which im- 
posed a number of new restrictions on the manufacturers, 
which were designed to eliminate defects causing failures. As 
pointed out by G. J. Ray, chairman of this committee, at the 
annual convention last March, the manufacturers are unitedly 
opposed to this specification, either refusing directly to accept 
orders for rails to be rolled under it or placing such a high 
premium on them as to accomplish the same purpose, basing 
their position largely on the contention that the roads have 
not proved the necessity for these restrictions or the fact that 
conformity with them will eliminate the present defects. 

The result is that there is now a deadlock between the rail- 
ways and the manufacturers, while the rails continue to fail 
and to endanger traffic. Such a condition should not be per- 
mitted to continue. The relatively large number of rail 
failures is a reflection on the ability of the manufacturers to 
produce sound rails and only to a lesser extent on the railway 
engineers who accept them. The situation demands action, 
particularly to determine the causes for the various defects 
contributing to these failures with such conclusiveness that 
the proper remedies can and will be delayed. Undoubtedly 
the main things needed are less controversy and more co- 
operation between the railways and the manufacturers, and 
closer concentration on the causes and remedies of the more 
serious kinds of failures. 


More Railway Security 
Owners Than Employees 


HE NUMBER of stockholders the railways have is ascer- 

tainable with approximate accuracy, since the names of 
practically all stockholders are shown on the companies’ 
books. Taking the railways as a whole it has long been 
believed that the number of owners of their bonds is larger 
than the number of their stockholders, but it is more difficult 
to ascertain the exact number of them. 

The Northern Pacific, using the best sources of informa- 
tion available, recently had a count made of its bondholders 
and found that there were approximately 37,000. On March 
18, the date on which its stock books closed preceding the 
annual meeting of stockholders, it had 36,000 stockholders. 


This makes the total number of owners of its securities 73,000. 


The public is prone to show more solicitude for the em- 
ployees of railways than for the owners of their securities, 
mainly because it assumes that there are many. more em- 
ployees than owners of securities. The average number of 
employees of the Northern Pacific in the year 1920 was 
35,244, while it now has about 30,000. In other words, the 
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Northern Pacific has more than two security owners for 
every employee. . 

The following table shows the number of employees and 
the wages paid, the number of bondholders and the interest 
paid, the number of stockholders and the dividends paid, 
by the Northern Pacific in 1920: 


Number of employees....... 35,244 Total wages.......-... $66,503,794 
Number of stockholders..... 36,000 Total dividends........ 17,360,000 
Number of bondholders..... 37,000 Total interest......... 12,134,438 


It will be seen that while the railroad had twice as many 
bondholders and stockholders as employees, the wages paid 
by it were more than twice as large as the total interest and 
dividends paid. 

The ownership of the Northern Pacific’s stock and bonds 
may be more widely diffused than that of the average rail- 
way, but it is probably true of the railways as a whole that 
the number of people who own their securities is not far 
from twice as large as the number employed by them. The 
Northern Pacific is not a typical road in one important 
respect. It is a relatively prosperous railway and the amount 
of interest and dividends paid by it is larger in proportion 
to the wages paid than is the case with most railways. 

The wages paid by the railways as a whole increased 285 
times as much between 1912 and 1920 as the total interest 
and dividends paid by them to their bondholders and stock- 
holders in spite of the fact that the bondholders and stock- 
holders probably outnumber the employees by two to one. 
And yet labor leaders constantly cry out that the employees 
are oppressed for the benefit of a few Wall Street magnates, 
who, they say, “own” the railroads! 


The Railways’ Interest in 
Highway Construction 


aT HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION program is teday assuming 
vast proportions. Starting more or less locally in the 
vicinity of the larger cities a few years ago, it has today 
become national in extent and its contemplated expenditures 
aggregate vast sums of money. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $390,000,000 was spent for this purpose in 1919, 
while the amount available for highway construction work ip 
1921 has been placed at $1,394,000,000. 

Although this program may at first glance appear to be out- 
side the scope of railway activities, it is in reality of concern 
to the roads from a number of angles. From the traffic stand- 
point it has been estimated that the railways must transport 
100 carloads of equipment and materials for every mile of 
highway constructed. However, another and even more im- 
portant angle to the railways is the fact that they are among 
the heaviest tax-pavers and are therefore interested in the 
proper expenditure of the funds to which they contribute, to 
secure roads of the proper character of construction. ‘They 
are interested for the same reason in the proper use and 
maintenance of these roads after they are built. As trans- 
portation agencies they are also concerned with the expendi- 
ture of these funds for the development of co-ordinating 
arteries radiating from their lines rather than paralleling 
them. 

Up to the present time the highway program in general 
has been unco-ordinated, both as to the location of the roads 
and as to their character of construction. Each local unit, 
state or county, has proceeded to improve those roads which 
best serve its local needs without reference to a comprehensive 
program. It has likewise selected the type of construction 
according to its best information (or lack of information). 
There has been no central agency which has led in the de- 
velopment of standards of construction to determine those 
most economical. In fact, most of the constructrve work 
which has been done in the development of highway standards 
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has been done by those who are promoting the use of their 
materials in this work. 

In spite of the large expenditures which have already 
been made and the far larger ones now being made or in im- 
mediate prospect, the feeling prevails in many quarters that 
we still have much to learn regarding the types of construc- 
tion most suitable for various local conditions and classes of 
traffic, and the rapid deterioration of many of these roads of 
even recent construction supports this contention. The rail- 
ways who guard their own expenditures most carefully by 
trained staffs of specialists have a right to expect that the 
public authorities to whom they will turn over large sums 
of money in taxes of one kind or another within the next few 
months, will exercise similar care. This will involve far 
more engineering study and design than has been given most 
highway construction to date. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


F A MEDAL were to be awarded to the railroad that has 
secured the most publicity during the past several months, 
there would probably be a unanimous decision in favor of 
presenting it to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Through 
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as a property; one would be merely adding to a wealth of 
material that has already been published. 

The question that would be more worthy of discussion 
might better be the manner in which this high-grade and 
prosperous carrier has fared under federal control and the 
progress it is making in meeting the many problems resulting 
from the aftermath of government operation. Analysis 
shows that in important respects the experience of the Bur- 
lington has not been exceptional. Its operations have shown 
an increase in gross earnings similar to that of most roads, 
the usual still greater increase in expenses and the like re- 
sulting decrease in net which are typical. The Burlington’s 
standard return for the period of federal operation was 
$33,360,683. In 1918 it earned for the government a 
net railway operating income of $25,016,100; in 1919, 
$25,156,532. In 1920, including two months of federal 
control, six months of operation under the guaranty provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act and four months of private 
operation, the company’s net railway operating income, as 
reported in the December monthly statement to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was but $8,012,045. 

The year 1920 was the busiest in the Burlington’s history 
with the exception of 1918. In 1920 the road carried 
47,233,256 tons of freight as compared with 47,264,416 
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The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


covering the steps proposed by the Hill lines to refund the 
Burlington joint 4’s and as a result of the sale of the new 
issues, the property and its operations were put in the lime- 
light for an extended period. Searching analyses on the 
part of financial houses and others were made public, and 
the final result was that the Burlington came through the 
tests with a record of 100 per cent. Someone has suggested 
that the factors to determine whether a railroad property 
will be successful are chiefly three—its strategic position; its 
physical characteristics and its management. The Burling- 
ton was given a grade of A on all three points and presum- 
ably now stands before the public as an example of what an 
American railroad ought to be. In view of all that has 
taken place, it is hardly necessary to discuss the Burlington 





14,130,364,374 as against 14,162,605,344 in 1918. In 1920 
the total freight revenues were $131,646,733; in 1918, in 
which year traffic was carried at lower rates, the freight 
revenues were $104,492,837. Total revenues in 1920 were 
$186,872,918; in 1918, $144,172,769. The increase in 
revenues as between the two years was thus about 
$42,700,000. The increase in operating expenses as be- 
tween the two years was $49,000,000. To carry this com- 
parison further, attention should also be given to 1916, in 
which year the Burlington did less business than in either 
1918 or 1920, but in which it earned the largest net. The 
increase in total revenues in 1920 over 1916 was 
$77,700,000; the increase in operating expenses $96,000,000. 
These facts are brought out in this detail because they 
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are of special importance as far as the Burlington is con- 
cerned. The Burlington is noted for its conservative financ- 
ing and the practice that has been followed over an extended 
period of years of putting earnings back into the property 
for the purposes of bringing it to higher standards and of 
enabling it to operate more efficiently and economically. The 
management of the Burlington seemed to have an almest un- 
canny way of utilizing its funds to the best advan- 
tage. As a result it was enabled to derive full advan- 
tage from the growing traffic of its increasingly prosperous 
and expanding territory and, in short, to benefit in an 
unusual degree from the working out of what the economists 
call the law of increasing return. It is not advisable to 
put too much stress on operating ratios. However, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that over a period of years the operating 
ratio of the Burlington showed a steady decrease; in the 
year ending June 30, 1913, it was 66.59 per cent; in 1916, 
but 59.74. Since that time, however, the tendency has been 
the other way; in 1917, it was 64.27 per cent; in 1918, 
77.73; in 1919, 78.42 and in 1920, 86.32 per cent. 

The increase in operating ratio in these several years can 
not be attributed to any marked decrease in  operat- 
ing efficiency, although it is to be presumed that the im- 
portant factor of morale must have suffered on the Burling- 
ton during the war just as it did on all other roads. In 
1913 the average revenue train load on the Burlington was 
484 tons; in 1916 it was 575 tons; in 1918, 669 tons; in 
1920, 655 tons. The average revenue load per loaded car 
in 1913 was 19 tons; in 1916, 20.53 tons; in 1918, 25.78 
tons; in 1920, 24.86 tons. The Burlington in 1920 secured 
a figure of net tons per train, including in this case both 
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the total material expense (excluding fuel) increased 
$9,554,628, or 39.77 per cent and the total fuel expense 
increased $5,579,855, or 40.58 per cent. These several 
comparisons might be carried further, but no doubt enough 
has been said to show that the Burlington’s difficulties, 
serious as they are, are after all, only those of the railroads 
as a whole. 

The Burlington is in rather a better position than most 
roads. It should realize rather better than most roads on 
any improvements that may be brought about in the railway 
situation. The fact that a road as favorably situated and 
as efficiently operated as this one should have been so ad- 
versely affected as it has been, is, however, rather a clear 
indication of how serious the railway situation is and has 
been. 

In reviewing the operations of a road like the Burlington, 
or the Lackawanna, which are noted for their continued 
physical improvement, one cannot fail to omit reference to 
the particular projects that may be under way at the time. 
The Burlington in 1920 had capital expenditures totaling 
$14,737,456, including $8,516,660 for road, $6,176,945 for 
equipment and $43,851, general. ‘Capital expenditures 
generally,” says President Holden in his report, “have been 
directed toward the improvement of existing property, par- 
ticularly locomotive shops and terminals, yards and station 
facilities and primarily for increasing efficiency and economy 
of operation.” 

Among the improvements in hand in 1920 were those 
related to the Chicago union station project; grade elevation 
through Aurora, Ill.; new engine terminal facilities at Gales- 
burg, Ill., Pacific Junction and Denver, Colo.: second track 








CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY OPERATING RESULTS 
Revenue Average 

Freight Passenger Total Total Net Operating Revenue ton Average revenue Car 
Year Revenue Revenue Revenue Expenses Revenue Ratio Tons Miles Haul =‘ Train load load 
1912-13 $64,063,856 $21,895,691 $94,374,485 $62,842,891 $31,531,594 66.59 33,389,439 8,791,435,597 263.30 «* 483.83 19.10 
1916 77,310,516 21,833,534 109,191,204 65,235,705 43,955,499 59.74 39,278,135 10,923,326,440 278.10 574.69 20.53 
1917 87,008,590 24,373,780 122,342,707 78,632,343 43,710,363 64.27 45,364,552 13,143,186,449 289.72 629.39 23.37 
1918 104,492,837 28,052,905 144,172,769 112,067,616 32,105,153 77.73 47,264,416 14,162,605,344 299.65 668.81 25.78 
1919 107,019,788 35,345,285 154,011,438 120,777,801 33,233,636 78.42 40,235,427 11,952,720,771 297.07 620.97 22.60 
1920 131,646,733 36,468,265 186,872,918 161,304,686 25,568,232 86.32 47,233,256 14,130,364,374 299.16 654.85 24.86 














revenue and non-revenue freight, of 766. This was the 
highest train loading of any carrier in the west whose 
operations are at all comparable with the Burlington’s with 
a single exception—the Great Northern, which had in 1920 
net tons per train averaging 777. Further than that the 
car miles per day on the Burlington in 1920 were 31.8, a 
high figure. The ton-miles daily per car on the Burlington 
in 1920 averaged 611; the average for the western district 
was 503, and for the country, 496. The decrease in net 
earnings on the Burlington in 1920 came about in spite of 
efficient operation. 

The trouble with the Burlington in 1920 and, at present 
as well, was the wage scales, the increased costs of fuel 
and the fact that the traffic to be handled fell off before 
the benefit of the rate increases in Ex Parte 74 could be 
realized to counterbalance the increased expenses. In the 
comparisons which have been given above, comment on the 
figures for the year 1919 was omitted, because in 1919 the 
traffic handled was considerably less than in either 1920 or 
in 1918. However, it may be noted that the ton-miles of 
revenue freight in 1920 were 18.22 per cent over 1919 and 
the total operating revenues 21.34 per cent greater than in 
1919. As against these increases there was an increase of 
33.55 per cent in operating expenses. The increase in 
revenues as between the two years was $32,861,480; in 
expenses, $40,526,885. 

The reason for the increased expenses is plainly evidenced 
by the following figures: In 1920, as compared with 1919, 
the total payroll increased $28,950,520 or 37.83 per cent; 


on the Beardstown and St. Joseph divisions, totaling about 
11 miles; work on bridges, including notably the Platte 
river bridge at Northport, Neb., completed in August, 1920; 
the installation of 300 miles of automatic block signaling 
on the Aurora and Lincoln divisions of which 97 miles was 
completed in 1920, etc. A total of 340 miles of 90-lb. and 
100-lb. rail were laid in 1920. During 1920 the Burlington 
placed orders for 15 six-wheel switching, 16 Mikado and 
15 2-10-2 type locomotives and 500 stock cars, a sub- 
stantial portion of which were delivered before the close 
of the year. 

The operating results in 1920 as compared with 1919 
follow: 





1920 1919 
MEAGRE GPCURE 0.4 05s ccticcceccscccceeee 9,390 9,372 
Re ee $131,646,733 $107,019,788 
POSENGST TEVENUE .000.ccccccccccace 36,468,265 35,345,285 
Total operating reventic.....cccessesseres 186,872,918 154,011,438 
Maintenance of way expenses......... 30,263,101 21,487,643 
Maintenance of equipment........... 42,366,974 32,422,401 
Traffic EXPENSE 2... ce cceccccccccscces 1,752,317 1,064,457 
Transportation expenses ............. 79,828,378 60,170,510 
CONCTE! GEOGREEE 6 ccc iccccecescecues 5,191,043 4,183,847 
Total operating expenses...............-- 161,304,686 20,777,801 
Net revenue from operation 25,568,232 33,233,636 
Taxes ECP YRED ET CHUSECHOERREREC LECCE ORE 8,792,978 8,115,392 
Cperating IMCOME 6 6cceesscccsscsevscerce 16,702,350 25,086,664 
Net railway operating income............. 12,978,246 22,530,855 
Corporate income account is as follows: 

: : P 1920 1919 
Railway operating income and standard re- 

MUD. e544 chvaneavabbeareseenusesewaes $11,230,951 $30,735,006 
Ie eee NS at SSE 30,706,991 31,881,131 
Interest on funded debt.........sccesceees 6,816,006 6,669,587 
Total deductions from gross income....... 7,782,627 8,338,660 
BE ID 4 a4 4 sin n.0:0.55:0 bes bh ceaeeecees 22,924,364 23,542,471 
ee eee 8,867,128 8,867,128 
SND MENG. 6 sn tecionee snes xxccexches 13,826,158 14,173,088 


Lackawanna Elevates Tracks Through East Orange 






Section Between Newark, N. J., and Orange Forms Closing 
Link in Suburban Grade Crossing Elimination 


started work on the elevation of its main line through 

East Orange, N. J., on the Morristown branch of the 
Morris & Essex division. This operation involves approxi- 
mately two miles of track, lying between the city lines of 
Newark, N. J., on the east and Orange on the west. The 
work is in reality the completion of the program started a 
number of years prior to government control, for the elimina- 
tion of all grade crossings, the addition of a third or express 
track, and the construction of more modern passenger sta- 


To DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has recently 














Laying the New Temporary Track Alongside of the Old Line 


tions in the suburban territory served by it. This work, con- 
sisting of a section on the main line to Morristown and one 
in the vicinity of the Ampere station on the Montclair 
branch, marks the closing link of the entire program. 

The main line section involves the elimination of 11 exist- 
ing grade crossings, the alteration of numerous street grades 
incidental thereto, the addition of a third main track, the 
construction of two new passenger stations and the raising 
and reconstruction of a third passenger station. The section 
on the Montclair branch involves the elimination of three 
existing grade crossings and the alteration of street grades 
in their vicinity, the provision of a new undercrossing, as 
well as the raising and reconstruction of one passenger sta- 
tion. With these improvements the grade crossing problem 
of the Lackawanna will have been virtually disposed of, so 
far as it concerns the densely populated suburban territory 
in the vicinity of New York. 


Grades Are Increased to 
Secure Undercrossing Clearance 


The present line through East Orange is double track, 
connecting with a three-track line through Newark on one 
side and through Orange on the other, with three stations 
intervening, Grove street, East Orange and Brick Church. 
From the point where the line emerges from the Roseville 
cut there is an ascending grade of 0.78 per cent which con- 
tinues to the East Orange station, running level through the 
station as well as through the Brick Church station, other- 
wise being on an ascending grade until it connects with the 
elevated line through Orange. 

The new line will have a steeper grade where it leaves the 
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city of Newark, because of the necessity of securing sufficient 
elevation through the major portion of the city of East Orange 
to permit of the construction of undercrossings without too 
great a depression of the streets involved. This mecessary 
elevation is obtained by the use of a 14 per cent grade from 
a point 200 ft. east of the Newark-East Orange city line to 
Greenwood avenue, at the east end of the Grove street station, 
the first stop in East Orange, changing there to a 0.78 per 
cent grade for about 1,200 ft. to North Maple avenue, at 
which point the line will revert to the 1% per cent grade, 
which will be maintained until the East Orange station is 
reached. From there west, the line will continue to ascend, 
on grades varying from 0.55 per cent through the East 
Orange station down to 0.177 per cent through the Brick 
Church station and finally joining the present elevated line 
in the city of Orange at a level grade. These grades result 
in a maximum elevation of the new tracks of approximately 
20 ft. above the present track. 

The grade crossings to be eliminated will necessitate the 
construction of six new and independent undercrossings, the 
rebuilding of an existing structure over the East Orange 
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One of the Steel Forms Which Is Being Used Between the 
Olid Line and the Temporary Tracks 


Parkway, the provision for six other undercrossings as parts 
of the elevated station and platform structures at East Orange 
and Brick Church, together with a subway for pedestrians 
at North Fifteenth street and an overhead footbridge at North 
Maple avenue. The independent undercrossings will follow 
the general design used in the construction of similar cross- 
ings on the Orange and South Orange work installed in pre- 
vious years. The designs developed utilize reinforced con- 


crete slabs for the bridge floor, supported by centrally located 
concrete piers and abutments and in some instances sup- 
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ported by the addition of rows of concrete piers or columns 
along each curb line. The parapets in this type are made 
integral with the slabs and where the crossing is skewed are 
reinforced to act also as girders. The design is such that in 
either case a clear opening of not less than 16 ft. 6 in. is 
maintained between the center pier and the curb lines. 


Cantilever Flat Slab Type of Viaducts at Stations 


The two new stations will be constructed to the north of 
the tracks, the one at Brick Church remaining in approxi- 
mately the present location while the East Orange station 











At Work in the Vicinity of the Temporary East Orange 
Station 


will be located between Main street and Arlington avenue. 
The tracks at these points will be carried on long reinforced 
concrete viaducts, with 800 ft. to 1,100 ft. platforms serving 
the three tracks. The type of construction adopted for these 
viaducts is the cantilever flat slab type so successfully used 
at South Orange and Buffalo and will consist of reinforced 
concrete slabs supported on four longitudinal lines of circular 
columns at Brick Church and five lines at East Orange. 
The eastbound main and the express tracks will be served by 
island platforms, while the westbound main will have sepa- 
rate platforms along the north side of the viaducts. A part 
of the space under the platforms and tracks will be utilized 




















The Start on the Retaining Walls in the East Orange 
Parkway Section 


for additional station facilities, consisting of waiting rooms, 
ticket booths, etc. The island platforms and the waiting 
rooms in the stations will be accessible by stairways through 
the slab structure to the facilities at the lower level, thus 
obviating the necessity of any crossing of tracks at grade, by 
incoming or outgoing passengers. The platforms will be 
covered for a portion of their length and will also have stairs 
at each end, leading to the streets. 

The Grove street station and shelter house will be elevated 
to conform to the new grade of the tracks, a new street level 
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Base of Fail — 
Grade Profile and Track Layout of Track Elevation Work East of East Orange Parkway 
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floor will be constructed and also a subway connecting the 
station with the shelter house. 


Elevation Necessitates Considerable 
Changes in Street Grades 


The elevation of the tracks through East Orange will 
necessitate considerable changes in existing street grades in 
addition to some construction of entirely new streets. In the 
majority of cases it will be necessary to depress the streets 
for depths varying from three feet to ten feet in order to 
secure the required clearances of 13 ft. to 14 ft. In the 
vicinity of North Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets, an entirely new street will be constructed on the north 
side paralleling the tracks and connecting North Fifteenth and 
Seventeenth streets. From Eaton Place, one block north of 
the railway, the two last named cross streets will be given a 
descending grade of about four per cent to the junction with 
the new or proposed street. From this point the grade will 
continue to descend to the center of what would be North 
Sixteenth street if it were cut through. Passing under the 
tracks at this point, the traffic will be swung to the east again, 











Large Capacity Concrete Mixers on Flat Cars and Locomo- 
tive Cranes Facilitate the Work 


paralleling the tracks and passing over another new street 
leading into North Fifteenth street. The total length of 
street changes involved at this crossing will be approximately 
1,200 lineal feet and will entail some fairly heavy grading. 

Other extensive street alterations will be made in the 
vicinity of the Grove street station and at the East Orange 
station, where Main street as well as Arlington avenue will 
be slightly depressed. At the Grove street station the changes 
will be the greatest in lineal feet and will include changes in 
grade, of Grove street, Eaton Place paralleling the tracks, 
Greenwood avenue and. the approaches to the station between 
Greenwood and Hollywood avenues, totaling altogether about 
2,400 lineal feet of new grades. 


Temporary Tracks to Be Laid During Construction 


On account of the topographical conditions to be overcome 
the problem really divides itself into two sections, an east 
end and a west end with East Orange Parkway practically 
the dividing line. Temporary tracks will be laid throughout 
and traffic maintained over the temporary tracks until, with 
exceptions, the new line is ready for service on the east end. 
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From East Orange Parkway to the connection with the old 
work at Orange, the problem has been greatly simplified, so 
far as the construction facilities are concerned, by the availa- 
bility of a street paralleling the Lackawanna’s line. A tem- 
porary double-track line has been laid along this street, with 
a complete automatic block signal installation. At the Park- 
way heavy concrete retaining walls will be built to carry the 
two temporary tracks and afterward used to retain the new 
embankment at this point. With traffic thus completely de- 
toured around the west end of the work, the necessary re- 
taining walls, viaducts, undercrossings and stations can be 
constructed, the fill made, the new tracks laid and made 
ready for use. 

The temporary relocation of the main tracks has entailed 
the construction of a temporary station between South 
Clinton and Burnett streets, and a temporary waiting room 
between Burnett and Walnut streets, with driveways leading 
to both and a platform extending the full length of the two 
city blocks. This will serve the patrons of the present sta- 
tions at East Orange and Brick Church. 


East End Will Be Raised Under Traffic 


At the other or east end the problem is much more difficult, 
because of the limiting conditions, which will require that 
the temporary tracks be kept somewhere near the present 
alinement. Leaving the Newark depression the temporary 
tracks will swing out to the north, paralleling the present 
roadbed until they reach the east end of the Grove street 
station. Through this section it will be possible to carry the 
new work practically to completion without interference of 
traffic, but from the east end of the Grove street station to 
East Orange Parkway the work of raising to the new grade 
will have to be carried on chiefly under traffic. From the 
point mentioned the tracks swing back onto the present road- 
bed, following the north edge for a short distance and then 
cross the present alinement, joining the two temporary tracks 
laid in the street on the south side of the line. With the 
completion of the work on either side of the part just de- 
scribed the temporary tracks will be cut into the new lines 
by means of run-offs and the final raise to grade then made. 
With three tracks available two will be kept in operation 
while the third is being raised after which the operation is 
shifted to another set and the method repeated. 

The design and construction of this improvement at East 
Orange is being carried out under the direction of G. J. Ray, 
chief engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
M. H. Doughty, division engineer; F. J. Nies, architect; 
A. E. Deal, bridge engineer; M. Hirschthal, concrete ‘engi- 
neer, and O. H. Kellogg, assistant engineer, in direct charge 
of the work. The contractors on the work are the F. M. 
Talbot Co., H. F. Curtis and Hyde & McFarland. 
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Railway Station at Lucerne, Switzerland 
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Coopering Cars for Grain 


F. Forp, freight service inspector of the Chicago, 
Ek; Burlington & Quincy, has prepared some useful sug- 
* gestions to grain shippers, calling attention to the 
need for careful inspection and preparation of grain cars, 
particularly at this time when over $4,000,000 out of a total 
of $6,000,000 paid out in loss-and damage claims to grain, 
represents shortages resulting from causes other than wrecks, 
Mr. Ford says: 


It has been our experience that grain can be moved practically 
without leakage by the right kind of teamwork on the part of 
shipper and railroad agent. Our statistics show as many as 100 to 
200 cars from a certain station forwarded without a claim, while a 
nearby station forwarded half as many cars and had several 
claims, both stations being on the same railroad and the empty 
cars allotted by the same car distributor and set to elevators by 
the same train crews. 

Investigation of such cases invariably develops that at the 
station having such good results, there is teamwork on the part of 
shipper and railroad agent in the inspection and coopering of cars, 
while at the station having unsatisfactory results we find there is 
little or no co-operation between shipper and agent. The local 
will set out an empty car, and if the agent sees a “Fit for Grain” 
tag on it he has it set for loading, shipper does what he regards 
a good job of coopering and the car is loaded. Three heads are 
better than one, and if the shipper would request the railway 
agent to look the car over after it has been coopered, in many in- 
stances defects which escaped the previous inspection would be 
discovered. 

A shipper should not assume that a car is fit for loading simply 
because a “Fit for Grain” tag is on it. Car inspectors, like the 
rest of us, are liable to error. The safest course is for the local 
agent and the shipper to carefully inspect the car before loading 
regardless of the tag. 

Reject any car with weak or broken door or end posts, leaky 
roof, creosote or oil-soaked floor, or if it is an old car which in 
your judgment cannot be made grain-tight by a fair amount of 
coopering. 

Look carefully for cracks at side walls caused by short floor 
boards and cover tightly with paper or burlap, cleating the paper 
or burlap. 

Cover tightly in the same manner all defective places found in 
car lining, being particular to cover with tight fitting boards end- 
door openings. 

King pins and draft bolts should be covered and cleated. 

Grain lining at top and belt rail should be carefully inspected 
and where not absolutely grain-tight it should be made so by 
use of paper or burlap calking. 
Place paper pads tacked to door post to give smooth surface and 
tight fit to grain doors, which should be nailed with 12d nails two 
to each end of each grain door. This is important, since experience 
proves that 12d nails are the exact size required for safety—this 
nail gives 1% inch penetration into the oak door post and will hold 
the door in its place through any rough handling car might en- 
counter. Smaller nails give trouble and larger nails require chop- 
ping out and consequent destruction of grain door at unloading 
point. 

Cover with paper all grain door cracks and where loading 
heavier than 60,000 Ibs., reinforce with an extra door across joints 
between first, second and third door joints from the bottom. 

Go over the outside of car and securely fasten with cement- 
coated nails any loose sheathing boards you may find. 

Prevent any possible leakage where sills have rotted by using 
burlap padding nailed to bottom of sill and further secure sheath- 
ing by nailing a strip of board over it at the rotted sill. 

Before a wagon load of the new crop is taken in, the cautious 
shipper satisfies himself beyond any doubt that his scales are in 
good shape, having them inspected and overhauled if necessary. 
He also keeps a complete record of purchases and of cut-off when 
elevator is made empty during shipping season, of weights loaded, 
outturn weights, etc., so that when an actual loss in transit has oc- 
curred the shipper is able to present satisfactory proof to the rail- 
road of the extent of his-loss. 

Team work by shipper and railway agent wins for both, and 
heads off claims. 


THe STATE SUPREME Court or MINNESOTA, on July 22, held that 
the United States Railroad Administration is liable for damages 
resulting from a fire which started on the Great Northern tracks 
near Cloquet, Minn., and swept into that ‘city in October, 1918, 
causing a loss of many hundred thousand dollars. 





Fuel Conservation Plan of the Central of Georgia 


Over $30,000 a Month Saved by Consistent Efforts and 
Co-operation of Employees 


a permanent organization of committees for securing 

the greatest possible economy in the use of fuel. 
Splendid results have been obtained under this plan and the 
fuel performance for the months of April and May showed 
reductions in the unit consumption of approximately 18 per 
cent compared with April and May, 1920. Based on the 
average price prevailing during these months, the monetary 
saving amounted to $36,967 and $38,080, respectively. 

The June issue of The Right Way, the employees’ maga- 
zine issued by the Central of Georgia, is a special number 
devoted principally to the subject of fuel economy and con- 
tains numerous articles by employees in the various depart- 
ments, outlining the methods they are using to reduce the 
coal consumption. One of the principal articles is by W. H. 
Fetner, superintendent of motive power and chairman of the 
general fuel committee. This article describes concisely the 
organization and methods which have been applied with such 
success in reducing the fuel consumption and is therefore 
reprinted below: 

For a number of years in the past the Central of Georgia 
has followed the usual plans in conducting fuel economy 
campaigns. Fuel meetings were held at various points on 
the system and many practices were introduced by which 
fuel could be saved. 

These campaigns are productive of certain results, but, 
unless followed continuously from day to day and month to 
month, do not produce any permanent improvement. With 
this idea in mind, and in order to bring down the coal bill 
and get results that will be permanent, the vice-president 
and general manager conceived the idea of a regular fuel 
organization of a permanent character. 

This organization was effected during the month of Feb- 
ruary and was carried out according to the plan of the vice- 
president and general manager. The first step was the ap- 
pointment of a general fuel committee, of which the superin- 
tendent of motive power is chairman. The other members 
of this committee are the assistant general manager, general 
superintendent, chief engineer, engineer of maintenance of 
way, purchasing agent, general road foreman of engines, 
engineer of tests and the transportation inspector. 

This committee handles the following matters: The coal 
supply, distribution of different grades with the view of get- 
ting the best possible results from each grade of coal, method 
of handling coal at chutes, the storage of coal, regulation of 
the coaling of locomotives to full capacity at certain points, 
and to light capacity at others, in order to save expense of 
hauling, and the settlement of questions submitted by divi- 
sion committees and others pertaining to fuel and its related 
subjects. The committee meets once a month, or oftener if 
necessary, at the call of the chairman. 


A BOUT FIVE MONTHS ago, the Central of Georgia effected 


Purchase of Fuel 


In order to get the best results in handling the above ques- 
tions, sub-committees were appointed from the members of 
the general committee to specialize on certain matters. To 
handle the purchase of fuel, the following sub-committee 
was appointed: The purchasing agent (chairman); the as- 
sistant general manager, the general superintendent, and 
the engineer of tests. 

A certain proportion of our fuel supply comes from the 
Alabama fields. This supply has been obtained for a num- 
ber of years from the same mines, and therefore the majority 
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of the company’s firemen are very familiar with this fuel. 

This contract is renewed from year to year, but close in- 
spection is made of this fuel from time to time, and visits 
are made to the mines and washers of the operators furnish- 
ing the fuel, by the engineer of tests. Samples of the fuel are 
sent to the company’s laboratory and analysis made. In this 
manner we keep posted on the physical and chemical con- 
dition of our fuel. 


It is necessary from time to time to purchase spot coal, 
sometimes in considerable quantities, due to a falling off of 
the regular supply. This is brought about from several 
causes, and very often necessitates going into new fields for 
a supply. This is handled by the engineer of tests. He visits 
the mines, investigates conditions and obtains samples. Re- 
port is made to the committee, who decide for or against the 
purchase, as the case might be. If the investigation indicates 
that the coal in question is worth considering, a car is ordered 
and the coal is tested on the locomotive under working con- 
ditions. By following this method we are assured of getting 
a good grade of coal. It is then the committeemen’s duty to 
see that the quality is kept up to standard by the operators. 


Distribution and Storage 


The sub-committee on the distribution and storage of coal 
is as follows: The general superintendent (chairman); the 
purchasing agent, the chief engineer, the general road fore- 
man of engines, and the engineer of tests. 

This committee, as mentioned above, handles the distribu- 
tion of fuel. It is impossible for the railroad to get all of its 
fuel supply from one mine, consequently we have the usual 
conditions resulting from the use of fuels from different 
districts. Some of the coals which we use will mix with any 
other, while some will not, and if these latter are mixed the 
usual troubles arising from this cause will follow. I refer 
particularly to the forming of clinkers in the firebox, which 
is always objectionable and very often serious, as it is the 
cause of low steam and delayed trains, besides the waste of 
fuel. Our committee, knowing these conditions, arrange the 
distribution of the different coals with the idea of reducing 
the mixing to a minimum. They also handle the storage of 
coal to the end that the proper coal will be stored in the 
proper place and in the proper manner. , 

There is a sub-committee on coaling stations, as follows: 
The chief engineer and engineer of maintenance of way. 

This committee has supervision over the maintenance of 
coal chutes and coaling stations, the selection of new ones, 
and any change that might be made in order to facilitate 
the handling of fuel from a standpoint of efficiency and 
reduction of cost. 

The sub-committee on coaling locomotives consists of the 


general road foreman of engines and the transportation 
inspector. 


Division Fuel Committees 


This committee supervises the coaling of locomotives, with 
the view of saving as much hauling as possible. In order 
to do this the fuel stations must be located as near the coal 
supply as possible. It certainly is just as easy for a locomo- 
tive to make a round trip over a certain division, starting 
from one end with its supply of fuel, as from the other. In 
this manner considerable expense is saved, which includes 
fuel burned in the unnecessary hauling of coal. 

This covers all the duties of the general committee, as well 
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as the sub-committees. The next step ‘in the formation of 
our fuel organization consisted in the appointing of com- 
mittees on each division and also at certain terminals. 

The division committee consists of: The superintendent 
(chairman); master mechanic, trainmaster, road foreman of 
engines, roadmasters, supervisor, chief dispatcher, two loco- 
motive engineers, two locomotive firemen, one conductor and 
one yardmaster. 

These division committees meet once a month on regularly 
scheduled days and handle the following subjects: 

First—The holding of special fuel meetings at different 
points on the division with their employees, in the interest 
of fuel economy. 

Second—Method of coaling locomotives at different chutes. 
Preventing the overloading of tanks, thereby saving fuel 
which would otherwise be lost off the tank during the move- 
ment of the locomotive about the terminal and on the road. 

Third—The separation of different grades of fuel on 
chutes, where necessary to provide selected grades for pas- 
senger service. Also the separation of different grades at 
chutes which serve two or more divisions using different 
coals. 

Fourth—The daily inspection of the quality of coal 
unloaded on the chutes. 

Fifth—The periodical inspection of chutes to prevent 
waste of fuel which falls off locomotive tanks from over- 
loading, and which in other ways gets on the ground. 

Sixth—The handling of locomotives at terminals and en- 
gine houses to prevent them being fired up too far in advance 
of their leaving time; to prevent them from being held too 
long at cinder pits awaiting fires to be knocked, or being 
delayed in getting into the engine house. They also supervise 
the firing up of locomotives, not only with the view of saving 
fuel at this point, but to get the fires properly started and in 
good condition when the locomotive is turned over to its crew. 

Seventh—The assignment of regular engines to regular 
engineers and firemen. 

Eighth—The supervision at engine houses of repairs to 
locomotives, with the view of specializing on repairs to defects 
which make locomotives wasteful of fuel. 

Ninth—Prevention of delays at engine houses and yards. 

Tenth—The arrangement of schedules and meet orders so 
as to avoid excessive delays to freight trains at meeting points. 
To avoid where possible putting long and heavy freight 
trains in sidings on grades which are hard to start away from. 
In other words, it is the idea to give the long, heavy train 
the advantage at all times possible. 

Eleventh—The reduction of slow orders, particularly on 
grades, and the prompt removal of flags when work is 
complete. 

Twelfth—The flagging of trains by maintenance of way 
employees. 

Thirteenth—The supervision of fuel at all stationary 
boilers, which includes shop boilers, pumping station boilers, 
heating plant boilers, etc. 

Fourteenth—All other matters of interest, including the 
constant talking to and keeping the question of fuel economy 
before all engineers, firemen, trainmen, yardmen, engine- 
house men, and all others either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the handling of fuel. 

All of the above subjects are of considerable importance, 
and each one has a direct bearing on the question of fuel 
economy; so in order to get the most efficient handling, sub- 
committees were appointed to handle each subject. These 
committees consist of from two to five members of the division 
committee, selected according to their experience with and 
their knowledge of the subject in question. 

These sub-committees make their reports to the division 
committee, either as a special report or at the regular meeting 
of the committee, as the occasion may require. 
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At our.most’ important terminals there are terminal com- 
mittees which handle as many of the aforementioned matters 
as may apply to them. These committees are composed of the 
superintendent of terminals, master mechanic, general yard- 
master, supervisor, coal chute foreman, one engineer and one 
fireman. 

At some of the more important outlying points we have 
committees composed of the general foreman, two or more 
engineers, two or more conductors, two or more firemen and 
one yardman. 

These committees work in conjunction with the division 
committee, and handle all matters pertaining to fuel economy. 

Full reports of all committee meetings are made and copies 
are sent to each member of the general committee, as well as 
to the committees of other divisions. 

In this way the general committee keeps in close touch 
with what is being done on all divisions. They can observe 
the interest that is being displayed by individuals and by 
committees. It is the policy of the general committee for one 
or more of its members to attend division meetings whenever 
possible. 

The interest manifested by the various employees, whether 
committeemen or not, is wonderful. Every member of each 
committee started out with the avowed intention of doing his 
very best toward the movement. 

Improvement was seen in a short while. The efforts of 
those directed towards the repairs to locomotives, particularly 
those which caused excessive waste of fuel, soon began to 
bear fruit, with the direct result that we have better satisfied 
engine crews. This improvement in the condition of their 
engines of course is an incentive to them to put forth their 
best efforts and get out of the locomotive the best possible 
results. 


Concerted Efforts Bring Results 


As a result of these efforts our fuel performance for the 
system for the months of February and March, 1921, was 
quite an improvement over that of: February and March, 
1920, as shown by the following figures: 


Passenger service, Freight service, Switching service, 


pounds of coal pounds of coal pounds of coal 

per pass. train per 1,000 gross per locomotive 
car mile ton miles mile 
February, 1920....... 23 240.7 141.8 
February, 1921....... 22 216.5 132.5 
March, 1920...... mag: 235.7 137.7 
a. ee 18.9 197.1 121.6 


The actual saving in dollars, due to a better fuel per- 
formance in the three classes of service, was $15,073.03 for 
February and $39,172.89 for March, 1921. This shows con- 
clusively what can be accomplished by the concerted efforts 
of every one concerned, whether it be the fireman who puts 
the fuel in the firebox, the engineer who is handling the en- 
gine, the men who take care of the train line, the men who 
attend to the front end, the flue blower and many others. 
Each one has a direct influence on the performance of the 
locomotive by doing his part of the work well, and thereby 
preventing failures on the road. 

With the view of creating further interest in the work, it 
was decided to publish each month, as soon as possible after 
the data was all in, the individual performance of each loco- 
motive. This was started with the month of March, and is 
to be continued. This will show some interesting facts from 
month to month, and our first statement has already brought 
about considerable rivalry in certain quarters. Some remark- 
able performances have been made by engine crews in their 
efforts to lower their fuel record. 


Keeping the Men Interested 


We have crews which have made two round trips between 
two terminals with our large Mountain type locomotives, 
handling passenger trains of from 6 to 10 cars a total dis- 
tance of 412 miles on one tank of coal, or on less than 18 
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tons, for so far each one has gotten into his last terminal 
with a safe margin left. 

. Another splendid performance is the covering of 536 miles 
with a 19 in. by 26 in. 10-wheel locomotive, handling a 
three car train and consuming 11 tons of coal. Still another 
one may be mentioned, that of certain crews handling 8 and 
9 car steel trains, with a 23 in. by 28 in. Pacific type loco- 
motive, 382 miles on 11 and 12 tons of coal. 

It is not necessary for a locomotive to have its fuel supply 
replenished every time it makes a short run. In the first place, 
imagine a tank holding 16 to 18 tons of coal; at the end of 
the first trip approximately four tons has been consumed. 
The locomotive is taken to the coaling station and enough 
coal put on to fill the empty space, and in the majority of 
cases the coal left on the tank is not touched. How long do 
you suppose this excess coal remains on the tank? If the 
coal was moved toward the gate and the fresh lot put on in 
the rear it would be quite different but the coal is not put 
forward as a general rule unless the locomotive is to turn 
without getting an additional supply. 

The making of such performances as just mentioned shows 
what can be done when anyone puts his heart into his work. 
You cannot expect an engineer or fireman to have his heart 
in his work when he gets on his engine and finds it dirty 
and ill kept. What would any fireman say, one with any 
pride at all, if when he looks into the fire door he finds his 
fire in bad shape, dirty and clinkered; and the engine just 
from the engine house? Then when they start out they dis 
cover that the piston valve packing is blowing or that engine 
loses one or two exhausts when the lever is pulled up, driving 
boxes or main rods pounding and various other defects. 
Could you expect them to put forth their best efforts? All 
you can expect of them is that they will handle that locomo- 
tive over the road just as it has been handled in the engine 
house. 


Saving Fuel in the Roundhouse 


While the engineer and fireman are not the only ones who 
can waste or save fuel, the engine house is a very good place 
to start with; so, as mentioned before, we started specializing 
on those repairs which had to do directly with the efficient 
performance of the locomotive from a fuel standpoint. 

It would surprise anyone who has had experience in these 
matters, to know just how much fuel can be saved by the 
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proper supervision over the fire builders. How much fuel is 
wasted yearly by firing locomotives up too far in advance of 
their schedule leaving time? A modern locomotive will con- 
sume approximately 300 lb. of coal per hour standing under 
steam with all valves closed. This will vary, of course, with 
weather conditions ‘and conditions of the locomotive. Don’t 
let your fuel be wasted in this manner, as there is no excuse 
for it. Have men on the job that understand the building 
of fires. Don’t let the locomotives reach the train with the 
fires dirty and improperly made. They can be properly pre- 
pared and it is the duty of those in charge of this part of 
the work to see that it is done. 

I feel that too much emphasis cannot be placed on the fore- 
going, as I have always considered that the handling of 
locomotives at the terminals presented a splendid field for 
the fuel economist. 

I cannot take up the space necessary to go into all the 
details concerning the many ways in which the locomotive is 
allowed to waste fuel, but I must mention some of them, such 
as dirty flues, choked grates, restricted air openings in the 
ash pan, air leaks in the front end, blowing piston and valve 
packing, and many others. Soot is a better insulator against 
heat than asbestos, so keep the flues clean and free from 
everything that prevents the transfer of the heat to the water 
in the boiler. Keep the air spaces in the grates open and see 
that each locomotive has air space in the ash pans, equivalent 
to at least 14 per cent of the grate area. Keep the front end 
tight, for you cannot maintain the vacuum in the front end 
unless you do, and if the vacuum is not maintained the loco- 
motive cannot properly burn the fire, and we have the usual 
result—waste of fuel. When the pistons and valves are al- 
lowed to blow, steam is wasted and in addition the cylinders 
and steam chests cannot be properly lubricated. 

Much has been said and a great deal written on the sub- 
ject of fuel economy, but until it becomes a fixed principle 
we cannot expect to accomplish a great deal. The interest 
manifested in this work by the employees of the company is 
truly remarkable, and due to this interest our April per- 
formance, which has just been published, is a splendid 
achievement. The pounds of coal per thousand gross-ton 
miles per passenger car train mile and per switching loco- 
motive mile, is the lowest in the history of the railroad, and 
as a result the company makes a saving in its fuel account 
of $36,967. Co-operation has brought this about. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Left to right—J. B. Campbell, M. W. Potter, C. B. Aitchison, H. C. Hall, C. C. McChord, Chairman E. E. Clark, B. H. Meyer, W. M. Daniels, J. B. 


Eastman, j. J. Esch and E. I. 
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I. C. C. Has Served Valuations 


on 106 Railroads 


HE PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE on Federal 
T Valuation of the Railroads has just issued a statement 

relative to the progress on valuation work up to the 
present time from which statement the following informa- 
tion and tabulated results have been taken. 

Prior to April 5 of the present year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had served 55 tentative valuations. As a 
consequence of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the mandamus action brought by the Kansas 
City Southern against the Commission, (requiring the latter 
to report the present costs of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase of lands used for common carrier purposes in 
excess of the present value of such lands), it became neces- 
sary to prepare supplemental tentative valuations. 

On April 5 the Interstate Commerce Commission served 
such supplemental tentative valuations covering the properties 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Kansas City 
Southern System, the Winston-Salem Southbound and the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. At various dates since 
then supplemental tentative valuations have been served upon 
the other carriers which heretofore received tentative valua- 
tions. Within the last few days, in addition to the above, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has served tentative 
valuations upon 51 other carriers. 

These valuations are of significance to the carriers as they 
are the first submitted by the Commission in which any figure 
of value or “final value” as it is therein called, is reported, 
and the first containing any estimate of the present cost of 
condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of 
original cost or present value of lands, as required by the 
second paragraph of the valuation act and the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court above mentioned. 

The statement made by the Commission in these supple- 
mental valuations as to its finding of “final value” generally 
is as follows: 

“Final Value.—After careful consideration of all the facts 
submitted in this proceeding, and the cost valuations hereto- 
fore made, including the excess cost of the carrier lands, 
appreciation, depreciation, going-concern value, working 
capital and materials and supplies, and all other matters 
which appear to have a bearing upon the values here re- 
ported, the values, as that term is used in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, of the property of the above-named carriers owned 
and used, used but not owned, and owned but not used, de- 
voted by the carrier to common-carrier purposes, are found to 
be as follows:” 

The same statement is made in the new tentative valua- 
tions, excepting that the following clause is necessarily 
cmitted : 

“submitted in this proceeding, and the cost valuations 

heretofore made” 

From an examination of the facts reported in the tentative 
valuations it would seem that in most instances the figure of 
final value reported is about the sum of the estimated cost of 
reproduction less depreciation, the present value of the car- 
rier lands and working capital, including materials and sup- 
plies. In some instances where the original cost of carrier 
lands was in excess of the present value, as reported by the 
Commission on the acreage basis, the amount of the original 
cost of carrier lands seems to have been included in the find- 
ing of “final value” rather than the sum reported as the 
present value of the carrier lands. Apparently nothing has 
been specifically included for the excess cost of carrier lands, 
appreciation, and going concern value. The present value 
of the carrier lands which is reported is, generally speaking, 
merely the acreage or lot value of the adjacent lands applied 
to the area of the carriers’ property. A tabulation has been 
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prepared and appears below showing the findings of the 
Commission in the valuation of each of these carriers. 

Paragraph “First” of the Valuation Act requires, among 
other things, that “the Commission shall in like manner 
ascertain and report separately other values and elements of 
value, if any, of the property of such common carrier.” The 
tentative valuations first served contained this statement: 
“No other values or elements of value were found to exist.” 
Both the supplemental and the new tentative valuations make 
no reference whatever to “other values and elements of 
value,” excepting in so far as these elements may be con- 
sidered as included in the element of going-concern value, 
to which the Commission states it has given consideration. 

Paragraph “First’’ of the Act also requires the Commission 
to report, among other things, “an analysis of the methods 
of valuation employed and of the reasons for any difference 
between any such values and each of the foregoing cost 
values.” 

Neither the supplemental tentative valuations nor the new 
tentative valuations contain any analysis of methods other 
than by reference to the so-called analyses which are con- 
tained in and made part of the decision of the Commission 
in the valuation of the Texas Midland and the supplemental 
tentative valuation of the Kansas City Southern. 

To date 323 preliminary engineering, 247 land and 184 


accounting reports have been tendered to the carriers for 
examination. ‘They are classed as follows: 
3 
: é& 
a i z 
s | B . B 
e ©“ g $4 & 
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Class a E o = 5 pe 
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New 60-Ton Electric Locomotive 
for Tidewater Southern 


HE TIDEWATER SOUTHERN, a subsidiary of the Western 
Pacific, has recently placed in operation a 60-ton elec- 
tric locomotive which embodies several interesting fea- 

tures. The present electrified section of the Tidewater 
Southern is arranged for 1200-volt operation that will be 
changed over to 1500 volts in the near future. The new loco- 
motive was designed for operation at the higher voltage in 
view of the contemplated change in potential and will be used 
for handling the increased interurban freight traffic in the 
San Joaquin Valley between Stockton and Thurlock, Cali- 
fornia. 

The locomotive is 37 ft. 4 in. long; 9 ft. 7 in. wide, with a 
total wheelbase of 25 ft. 5 in. All of its weight is carried 
on the driving axles. The cab has the sloping end steeple 
type of construction, extending practically the whole length 
of the underframe, which consists of four steel channels ex- 
tending the entire length of the platform tied together by 
heavy rolled bars for the tep and bottom member with cast 
the webs of the end frame castings and to the bolster plates on 
the bottom. The bolsters are built up of 1 in. steel plates, 10 
in. in width, riveted to all four longitudinal sills. 

The drawhead casings are bolted to the center sills, which 
are in turn riveted to the end frame. The draft gear con- 
sists of MCB couplers with 5 in. by 7 in. shank, standard 
twin springs and follower plates. The whole platform is 
floored, and the structural steel frame is stiffened by brace 
plates and a steel floor which extends the width and length 
of the locomotive. 

The side frames of the two four-wheel trucks are built of 
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heavy rolled bars for the top and bottom member with cast 
steel pedestals. The bolster or center transom is bolted rigidly 
to the side frames, and the entire weight of the truck, as well 
as that of the superstructure, is carried by semi-elliptic 
springs hung by links to the double side equalizer bars, which 
rest on the journal boxes. The journals are of standard de- 
sign with MCB bearings and wedges. The wheels are of solid 
rolled steel, 36 in. in diameter, with MCB treads and 
flanges. 

The locomotive is driven by four 750/1500-volt, box 
frame, forced ventilated railway motors through a single re- 
duction gear of 69.17 ratio. The motors are arranged for 
shunted field operation, which gives a continuous rating on 
1500 volts of 14,500 lb. continuous tractive effort at 22 miles 
an hour. It will operate at reduced speed on 600 volts. The 
type M single unit control is used with two master controllers 
giving ten steps with four motors in series and seven steps 
with two in series. The motors are permanently connected 
in groups of two in series. 

The motor rheostats, and various parts of the control 
equipment, are housed under the sloping ends of the cab. 
Current is collected by two pole trolleys which will operate 
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Electric Freight Locomotive Designed to Operate from 
1500-Volt Trolley 


through a range of from 14 ft. to 22 ft. above the rail. There 
is a main switch with a magnetic blowout for opening the 
main circuit in emergency, or for inspection, and a number 
of auxiliary switches for the control of headlights, cablights, 
dynamotor blower set, compressor and compressor relay, con- 
trol circuits, heaters, field shunting and control transfer. 
Headlights, as well as cablights, control and compressor re- 
lay, are operated from the dynamotor, except when the loco- 
motive is being run on 600 volts, when they are operated 
from the trolley. There are two air compressors with a com- 
bined piston displacement of 70 cu. ft. per minute when 
delivering air at 100 lb. per sq. in. pressure. Air is used 
for sanders, bell ringer, and control, in addition to the air 
brakes. 


ORDERS HAVE BEEN ISSUED by the Bureau of Valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission closing the five district 
offices and consolidating all work in Washington. H. M. 
Jones, member of the Engineering Board, with headquarters 
at Chattanooga, has been appointed supervising engineer and 
T. P. Artaud, supervisor of land appraisals at Washington, 
has been appointed executive assistant. It is expected that 
staff positions in district offices will be abolished as the offices 
are closed. 





I. C.C. Will Not Measure Efficiency of Railroad Labor 


Elements Indeterminable and Carriers’ Claims Indefinite—Long 
and Detailed Dissenting Opinions 


IFFERENCES in the cost of labor do not include changes in 
D the quality or effectiveness of labor but only changes in 
wages, the Interstate Commerce Commission held in a 
decision handed down on August 6, prescribing the principles 
to be followed in fixing the maximum amount to be included 
in the carriers’ accounts for operating expenses for mainte- 
nance during the guaranty period of six months following 
the termination of federal control on February 28 last year. 
Commissioners Daniels and Potter dissented from the opinion 
of the majority. 

In fixing the allowance for maintenance the basis to be 
used by the commission will be the expenditure of the car- 
riers for maintenance during an average six months of the 
test period (three years ended June 30, 1917) adjusted to 
differences in the cost of labor and materials and in the 
amount and use of the property. The same process will be 
used computing charges representing depreciations and 
retirements. 

The proviso regarding the cost of labor, in the standard 
contract, is held not to “open the door to a comparison of 
the quality or efficiency of labor. To hold otherwise would 
be contrary to the plain intent of the proviso * * * for it is 
impossible by resort to the accounts of carriers to determine 
the relative efficiency of labor at various periods; and the 
introduction of this indefinite and intangible factor would 
have relegated the accounting test to the very limbo of con- 


troversy and conflict of opinion which it was designed to 
avoid. Moreover, what the carriers have in mind is really 
not the cost of labor but cost of accomplishment, an aggre- 
gate made up of the cost of labor multiplied by the quantity 
necessary for a given task. If it had been the intent to include 
the factor of quality or effectiveness, or efficiency, whatever 
it may be termed, this would have been done in apt and 
unmistakable language and not by the strained construction 
of a phrase susceptible of a simpler interpretation. This 
view is strongly confirmed by the history of the negotiations. 

“A further significant fact is that the proviso permits the 
director general to fulfill his obligations in two ways—either 
by actual expenditure upon maintenance or by payment into 
funds for future use. If the latter method had been selected, 
obviously any comparison of efficiency of labor would have 
been out of the question, although a comparison of wages 
would have been wholly feasible * * *. The insistence of 
the director general that efficiency of labor should be elim- 
inated from consideration sprang from the conviction that 
any attempt to weigh and appraise so indefinite a factor 
could only be productive of endless controversy. The sound- 
ness of this conviction and the inconclusive character of such 
attempts have been confirmed by the claims which the carriers 
have filed.” 

The decision is “by the commission” and is numbered 
1176 in the Finance Docket. An abstract follows: 


The Commission’s Decision 


By section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, carriers accepting 
its provisions were guaranteed relatively the same operating 1n- 
come for the “guaranty period” as had been paid by the govern- 
ment as compensation during the period of federal operation, and 
the Commission was charged with the duty of determining the 
amounts payable and was given certain directions governing the 
method of determination. The Commission was required so far 
as practicable to apply the rule set forth in paragraph a of section 
5 of the “standard contract” between the United States and the 
carriers. This requires the railroad property to be returned in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equip- 
ment as it was when taken, and that due allowance be made for 
any difference that may exist between the cost of labor and ma- 
terials as between the test period and the period of government 
control. : 

Following are the salient features of the decision: 

The contention of the director general is that the law recognized 
the impossibility of determining by any physical comparison the 
amount of maintenance for which the government was liable and 
provided instead a simple mathematical or accounting method. 
The property taken over was so vast that any attempt to ascertain 
and compare by actual inspection its physical condition at the 
beginning and at the end of federal control was manifestly out 
of the question. The maintenance expenditures during the test 
period were the basic measure, but it was recognized that because 
of changes in wages and prices and in the amount and use of the 
property these expenditures would not serve the purpose fairly 
unless they were equated in accordance with such changes. So 
far as labor is concerned, the director general confines the equa- 
tion to the change in wages, including the effect upon wages of 
reduction in hours of service, and he has already made settlements 
with a number of important carriers upon that basis. The car- 
riers, however, contend that the equating process should allow, 
also, for changes in the quality or effectiveness of labor, or they 
will be unjustly deprived of very large sums of money; that labor 
was far less effective in the guaranty period than in the test period, 
because of changes in working rules and conditions and because, 
also, of a notable reduction of efficiency arising out of changes in 
personnel and other causes. The controversy centers over the 
meaning of the words “cost of labor.” The director general con- 


tends that these words mean only the rates of pay per unit for 
the recognized varieties of railroad labor, while the carriers con- 
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tend that the labor must be related to the accomplishment of a 
given result, and hence that the words include in their meaning 
quality as well as wages. The original draft of contract proposed 
by the carriers contained the language: “increases in the cost of 
material, increases in the price of labor, decreases in the efficiency 
of labor,’ but the italicized words were eliminated at the instance 
of the director general. Similarly the carriers lay stress upon 
the substitution of the words “cost of labor” for “price of labor” 
and hold that this is inconsistent with any intent to make “cost” 
synonymous with “price,” or rate of pay. It appears, however, 
that in one of their later drafts the carriers combined reference 
to “cost of labor” with a provision requiring consideration to be 
given to “differences in efficiency of labor,” thus indicating that 
the change from “price” to “cost” was not deemed of controlling 
importance or to make unnecessary specific reference to the matter 
of efficiency. 

We are clear that it was the purpose of the law to provide a 
simple and easily applied test which would make it possible to 
measure compliance with the covenant by resort to the accounts 
of the carriers and without the prolonged controversy which would « 
follow any method involving physical inspection or opinion evi- 
dence. * * * The words “cost of labor” in paragraph c do 
not, we think, open the door to a comparison of the quality or 
efficiency of labor and we therefore find that differences in the 
“cost of labor,” as these words are used in paragraph c do not 
include changes in the quality or effectiveness of labor, but only 
changes in wages. 

All formule used in the railroads’ claim are based upon the 
theory that changes in the ratio of maintenance expenditures for 
labor and for materials, so far as they are not accounted for by 
differences in prices and wages, necessarily reflect changes in the 
quality or effectiveness of labor. This theory presupposes a de- 
gree of similarity, in two given periods, between the kind of work 
and the conditions under which it is performed which no formula 
can establish and which the very nature of maintenance makes 
improbable. The incongruous results which such a formula will 
produce may easily be shown. 

There are also factors affecting the quantity of maintenance 
labor which have no connection with its quality or efficiency. Such 
are efficiency or inefficiency of management, changes in standards 
or methods, weather conditions, the effectiveness of mechanical 
appliances which may be utilized, and the extent to which repairs 
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are made under contract in outside shops. The last-named has 
especial significance in connection with the operations of the guar- 
anty period. * * * That inequity may result if changes in 
efficiency of labor are not taken into consideration, is far from 
clear. The government paid most liberal compensation for the 
use of the railroad properties for war purposes. If there was a 
decrease in labor efficiency, does it follow that the railroads and 
their owners were in equity entitled to complete immunity from 
the burdens which fell upon the country because of the war, or 
that results would have been in any degree more favorable for 
ones during that period if their properties had remained in private 
ands? 

When the roads were taken over much of their equipment was 
in poor condition, and * * * we are confronted by claims for 
undermaintenance during 32 months totaling in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars. From this there might well be deduced a 
present physical condition of the railroads gravely perilous to both 
life and property. Yet in 1920 these railroads carried relatively 
more freight and passengers in the aggregate and more freight 
on the average in each car than at any time in their history. 

In the interpretation of statutes the administration of which is 
committed to such special tribunals as the executive departments, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has followed the inter- 
pretations of the administrative bodies in cases of doubtful mean- 
ing, and has deemed a reenactment of any such statute with knowl- 
edge of the administrative interpretation, without corrective 
change, as a congressional sanction or adoption of that interpreta- 
tion. * * * The transportation act, 1920, which prescribed the 
contract provision for our guidance, was in every way analogous 
to the reenactment of a statute with knowledge of an administra- 
tive interpretation of it, and these considerations may well influ- 
ence us in the determination of the issues now before us. 

The carriers contend that the obligation of the government was 
to return the property in as good condition as when taken over; 
that losses in physical life of property, represented by deprecia- 
tion, should therefore have been paid for at current values; and 
that the obligation under the guaranty of section 209 in this re- 
spect is the same. But depreciation charges are computed at an 
annual percentage of the book value and retirement charges take 
up any remaining portion of this value not accounted for by de- 
preciation or salvage. Upon any unit of property, therefore, these 
charges do not change as market prices rise or fall; but since new 
property is taken into the accounts at cost when acquired, the 
aggregate expenditures for depreciation and retirements are to 
this extent affected by changes in current price levels. It may be 
assumed that the bulk of the equipment in use during the guaranty 
period was bought prior to the test period and was still in use at 
the close of the guaranty period. Its replacement cost is yet un- 
known. This is equally true of other property, and it is not proper 
in determining amounts payable under the guaranty to take into 
consideration differences in cost of labor and materials which 
would not have affected the accounts if guaranty-period conditions 
had been substituted for those of the test period, and neither 
depreciation nor retirement accounts will be adjusted for such 
differences. 

The guaranty of section 209 was accepted by 667 carriers, and 
to date they have been paid on account amounts totaling well over 
$400,000,000. A balance still to be paid is in controversy, and 
this report deals with the two major questions which have been 
in dispute and which were argued before the full Commission last 
December. Minor questions are appropriately left to be deter- 
mined as they arise in specific cases. Upon one of these major 
questions, that which has to do with depreciation and retirements, 
we are all in agreement. As to the other, there are differences 
of opinion. It is needless to say that this report is not based upon 
a distinction between offensive and inoffensive inefficiency. One 
dissenter goes so far as to state that the carriers make no claim 
for allowances based on inefficiency. The fact is that the records 
are filled with their statements as to the alleged expense caused 
by “inefficiency of labor,” with nothing whatever to indicate an 
intent to limit the expression to any particular species. The car- 
riers claim that various factors, apart from changes in wages or 
prices, have increased the cost of maintenance work, but they do 
not undertake a segregation so that we may know what portion 
is ascribed to any one factor; they ask for a lump sum based 
upon a formula, revised from time to time, assumed to cover all 
elements of increased cost whatever they may be. The carriers’ 
adherence to formula has been largely guided by results, and they 
have yet to accept any without reservations. * * * 

Stress is laid upon changes in working conditions. During the 
guaranty period the Pennsylvania Railroad contracted for the 
repair of certain locomotives at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
It is significant that in our investigation of this matter the car- 
rier’s own witness testified that the cost of repairing a locomotive 
at the railroad’s shops as compared with the cost in the Baldwin 
shops might be fairly put at a ratio of $9,453 to $22,434. This 
notwithstanding the changes in working conditions. The effect of 
the “national agreements” is a highly controversial matter, and as 
yet but one side has been presented to the Senate investigating 
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committee. lf, however, any of these changes in working condi- 
tions in effect caused an increase in wages and the amount of the 
increase can be shown by satisfactory evidence, there is nothing 
in this report which would preclude an allowance accordingly. 


Commissioner Daniels Dissents 


It is agreed that the scales of wages and the prices of materials 
increased to such an extent that the money expenditures for a 
given amount of maintenance were substantially greater in the 
guaranty period than in the test period; not only were the wages 
per hour or per day increased, but in certain cases the hours of 
labor per day were reduced, new rates and rules for overtime were 
established, new working conditions were imposed, and extensive 
changes in the personnel of shop and other forces incident to the 
war were experienced. A complete interpretation requires con- 
sideration also of differences between the amount of property 
maintained, and of any difference in use between that of the test 
period and during the guaranty period which is substantial enough 
to be considered. 

The contentions of the carriers are that they are entitled to be 
allowed whatever amount was required to accomplish the same 
amount of physical maintenance that was done during an average 
six months of the test period ; but it has been urged by the director 
general that if, say, the laying of 100 tons of rail should require 
125 hours’ work, while in the test period the same amount of 
work was done in 100 hours, he should pay for only 100 hours 
in the guaranty period, notwithstanding the fact that the expendi- 
ture of such amount during the guaranty period would have re- 
sulted in replacing a smaller amount of rail and would have failed 
to accomplish “the same relative amount, character, and durability 
of physical reparation.” One of the curious inconsistencies of 
this contention seems to be that while it concedes full allowance 
for whatever changes in the cost of outside labor may be reflected 
in the higher cost of material, it refuses similarly to allow for the 
corresponding cost of labor to the carrier in putting the same 
amount of material in place. 

The President in his message to Congress had defined the term 
“maintenance” as “a guaranty” from the government to the car- 
riers that “their properties will be maintained throughout the 
period of federal control in as good repair and as complete equip- 
ment as at present.” It was thus made the duty of the director 
general, in making contracts with the several carriers, to provide 
for the maintenance of their properties by the government in such 
condition as would assure to them the return of their properties, 
as the President and Congress both declared, “in substantially as 
good repair and in substantially as complete equipment as it was 
in at the beginning of federal control.” The majority report dis- 
cusses this matter, but its conclusion is drawn from exceptional 
cases, where carriers in the test period had undermaintained their 
properties, and hence overstated their net income. In cases where 
the director general afforded only the same relative amount of 
maintenance as the too scant expenditure made by the carrier 
itself in the test period, it is true that the property at the end of 
federal control might be in worse condition than at the beginning 
of such control. But this elevates an exceptional condition into 
the rule, unless we have ground to believe that American railways 
generally were undermaintained during the test period. There is 
nothing whatever to justify the conclusion that it was the purpose 
or intent of the director general to depart from his instructions 
or to disregard the act of Congress. There is nothing in the law 
which would compel us to say that the director general has en- 
tered into a contract which does not provide generally for the 
maintenance of the property in such condition as to assure its 
return to its owners in substantially as good repair and in sub- 
stantially as complete equipment as it was at the beginning of 
federal control. 

The majority report says that if the director general had made 
payment into funds for future use, comparison of efficiency of 
labor would have been out of the question. I believe that this 
contention, while plausible, will not stand analysis. The alterna- 
tive method—of paying money into funds—was to provide for the 
effectuation of what direct outlay on maintenance would other- 
wise have secured. Can it be seriously argued that if the dollar 
currently paid in wage during federal control would have pro- 
vided more maintenance in actual physical work the director gen- 
eral would have had to pay into funds an amount of money more 
than sufficient to pay for the maintenance done during the test 
period? If he would not, how can the conclusion be avoided that 
he was required, if he elected the alternative method, to pay into 
funds sufficient to provide for the same amount of work as would 
have been necessary if the work had been done and paid for 
outright? While the director general would not agree to the in- 
sertion in the contract of the suggested provision as to “inefficiency 
of labor,” neither would the carriers accept the term “price of 
labor.” The contract as finally written rejected both and used 
the term “cost of labor,” and this term we are called upon to 
construe in the light of its use in the contract, the instructions of 
the President to the director general, and the requirements of the 
statute. 
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It is to be noted that the negotiations respecting the form of the 
contract were not dealings in the ordinary and usual sense between 
the parties to the contract. The contract was submitted as stand- 
ard and was submitted to the individual carrier for its acceptance 
or rejection. Some carriers refused to sign and others took what 
was offered in preference to a lawsuit. The rule which we are 
directed to observe is to be applied “whether or not such contract 
has been entered into with the carrier whose railway operating 
income is being computed.” The contract is therefore to be inter- 
preted solely in the light of the law which provided for it. 

In the face of the duty of the director general as an agent to 
carry out the instructions of his principal and of his duty to com- 
ply with the act of Congress, it is impossible for us to conclude 
that it was the mere expenditure of money without regard to the 
result on the maintenance of the property which was in his con- 
templation or in the contemplation of any of the parties. * * * 
A comparison of costs of labor without having a unit of labor to 
deal with is impossible. The units must be comparable units and 
measurable. A calculation invclving only a comparison of the cost 
of a man’s labor at one time with the cost of a woman’s labor or 
a boy’s labor at another time would not be a comparison of the 
cost of labor required to do a particular piece of work. The com- 
parison of the cost of labor necessarily involves dealing with the 
cost per unit of work done. The purpose in mind was to do as 
much in the way of maintenance in one period as had been done 
during another, for presumably the same amount of maintenance 
would produce the same result in physical reparation. There was 
no other way to carry the spirit of the act, the proclamation of 
the President, and even the standard contract into effect. We can 
not hold that, as used in the contract, cost of labor is synonymous 
with the price of labor. * * * 

The test of the interpretation of the words “cost of labor’ is, 
therefore, to be found in the inquiry as to what changes would 
have been effected in the accounts showing the expenditures and 
charges for maintenance during the test period, by substituting 
for the labor conditions of the test period the labor conditions of 
the period of federal control or the guaranty period. The adjust- 
ments can not be limited to the rate of wages per day or per hour 
of labor, but must include adjustment for every element of cost 
of physical reparation or material replacement or restoration, or 
of what has been referred to as “the labor cost of material in 
place.” The carriers must be required to produce the adequate 
proof, but on production thereof, they are entitled to its benefit. 
A greater allowance than this would be unjust to the United 
States; a less allowance than this would be unjust to the carriers. 


Discussion Should Have Been 
Confined to Specific Cases 


Commissioner Potter, dissenting, reviewed the case of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and cited at length a study of the subject by Colonel 
W. A. Colston, director of the Commission’s division of finance.* 
Mr. Potter said in part: 

It is the direct command of Congress that due allowance shall 
be made for any difference in the cost of labor and materials. 
I dissent from the majority report. I concur in that part of the 
dissenting report by Commissioner Daniels wherein he demon- 
strates conclusively that the carriers are entitled to “the same rel- 
ative amount, character, and durability of physical reparation,” 
which can only mean the cost of material in place. The majority 
report admits that we are charged with the duty of determining 
the amounts payable by the United States under the guaranty re- 
ferred to and that we were given certain specific directions gov- 
erning the method of determination. It neither determines nor 
tells how to determine allowances for differences in costs of labor 
and materials, allowances for differences in amounts of property 
maintained, or allowances for differences in use of property. It 
deals with a bugbear of inefficiency of labor which is only a man 
of straw. When the phrase “inefficiency of labor” is used in the 
offensive sense of slacking or dereliction of labor, implying a fall- 
ing short of labor in its duty, it means one thing. My contention 
and I think the contention of the others in the minority is that 
when not used in the offensive sense, allowance should be made 
to the carriers for expenditures made under changed terms and 
conditions. The majority report is not clear as to whether it is 
intended to deny allowance to the carriers for such portions of 
their actual expenditures as resulted from such changed terms 
and conditions. It is chiefly upon the theory that the majority 
report would refuse to allow expenditures made necessary by 
such changed terms and conditions or that it fails to pass upon 
the question that I dissent. As the subject under consideration 
has been brought before us, we are not called upon to pass upon 
any claim of the carriers based on the alleged inefficiency of labor, 
where such phrase is used in the offensive sense referred to. It 
is obvious that there is much doubt as to whether such a claim 
would be susceptible of adequate proof. The distinction between 
the different meanings of the phrase “inefficiency of labor” was 
drawn to our attention on December 4, 1920 by our director of 





*This was printed in the Railway Age of June 17 last, page 1403. 
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finance [Colonel Colston]. His statement, modified to show com- 
parisons of cost per effective hour of labor, is shown in an appendix 
{not reproduced here]. I have pointed out to my associates vot- 
ing with the majority that the inefficiency of labor which is made 
the very gist of their discussion is not in any sense, and certainly 
not in the offensive sense in which used by them, in issue in this 
case. I have been unable to secure the correction of the report in 
this regard and am therefore put to the necessity of showing the 
real issues by a review at some length of the history of the case. 
* * * Jn compliance with instructions, our director of finance 
proposed as a basis for our determination of the general principles 
for the fixing of maintenance charges a report in the case of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which involved all of the principles as to which 
a determination was required, and which was based upon the plan 
tentatively agreed upon between our bureau of finance and .the 
carriers. I think it is very unfortunate that we did not follow 
the course thus outlined and render our decision in a concrete case, 
rather than adopt the practice of making an announcement in the 
abstract, * * * 

The familiar principle announced in the Hermanos Case cited 
in the majority report is not applicable to an interpretation of 
the standard contract. The necessity for the “long continued” 
construction of a statute which the majority opinion treats lightly 
is the very essence of the decision referred to. Not only is “long 
continued construction” lacking in this case but as a matter of 
fact there has never been any general acquiescence. The present 
controversy is due to the fact that the other parties interested do 
not accept the director general’s construction and the general 
principle involved has never been settled by any administrative 
body. The principle that the director general, a contracting party, 
would be permitted to interpret or construe his own contract 
would be an anomaly in the law. 

[Commissioner Potter here went into a detailed examination of 
those features of the national agreements which enhanced the cost 
of railroad operation, contending that all these should. be consid- 
ered by the Commission, ] 


Dissenting Opinion 
by Commissioner Campbell 


Campbell, Commissioner, dissenting, said in part: 

The interpretation placed by the majority upon the phrase “cost 
of labor” is, in my judgment, contrary to the plain and natural 
significance of these words. If the words of an instrument are 
plain and unambiguous, as in this case, resort may not be had to 
extraneous facts in order to ascertain the intent of the parties 
thereto. A comparison of costs of labor without having a unit 
of labor to deal with is impossible. The unit must be measurable 
and the result obtained is the standard by which a unit is to be 
measured. In other words, the carriers are entitled to be paid 
for maintenance in place. 

Commissioner Hall did not participate in the disposition of 


this case. 
8 +e o - 
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Canadian Railway Results in Calendar Year 1920 


Operating Ratio Was 97 Per Cent—Total Earnings Increased, but 
Net Declined Chiefly Owing to High Labor Costs 


By J. L. Payne 
Formerly Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals 


66 NE OF THE MOST unfavorable years in their history” 
O is the mild but significant statement with which 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commences its 
preliminary report of operating results on Canadian railways 
for the calendar year 1920. An analysis of the details which 
follow would justify the choice of a stronger adjective; for 
1920 was really a frightfully disastrous year for the railways 
of Canada. If it were not for the fact that government is 
back of lines representing more than 52 per cent of the total 
operating mileage, another such year might very well mean 
the stoppage of transportation by rail over a large part of 
the country. The facts warrant such a gloomy forecast. 

Fragmentary information in relation to the Canadian Na- 
tional group, as announced to Parliament several months ago, 
had prepared the public mind for the full data now given 
out. In the meantime, the Canadian Pacific report had been 
issued, and it was avidly accepted as a countervail to the 
exceedingly discouraging deficit which the Minister of Rail- 
ways had been compelled to reveal to the country. 

Thus the worst and the best were known in advance of the 
full figures which have now been published. The worst 
relates to the government system, and yet the Canadian 
people do not appear to feel any particular sense of un- 
easiness about the matter. They know that business will go 
on as usual. Back of that, they also know that the continued 
operation of the state roads means continued losses, which 
must fall upon the Dominion treasury; but they have a com- 
placent and quite impersonal way of looking at that aspect 
of the situation. If taxpayers had not that disposition, the 
whole business of administration would be immediately and 
drastically reorganized the world over. As Otto H. Kahn 
declared recently in his brochure on “Pressing Problems and 
Some Suggestions,” the article that has risen in cost higher 
than any other has been government. Yet people do not seem 
to care. 

The burden of growing taxes raises no outcry; but a small 
advance in the freight tales makes everybody vociferous in 
denunciation. We live in a world full of contrarieties. 


Operating Ratio 97 Per Cent 


The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings in 1920 
was 97.17 per cent. Within that pregnant statement of fact 
lies the whole story of trouble. All other figures are merely 
collateral and explanatory. For 1919 the ratio was 92.2, 
which must be compared with an average of 71.0 during the 
period between 1900 and 1917. In some of those eighteen 
years the railways had experienced hard times. That was 
notably true of 1914 and 1915, and the cause was not al- 
together the disorganization which followed the outbreak of 
war. The shrinkage of traffic had begun very positively 
before Germany invaded Belgium, and it is reasonable to 
assume that an indefinite period of stringency had set in 
when the war came along to create a feverish and unnatural 
revival of trade. Trade and traffic are synonymous. That 
revival, however, was accompanied by such wild advances in 
the cost of labor and materials, and such a violent expansion 
in resultant operating expenses, that, despite higher rates and 
swelling receipts, the railways have finally been brought to 
the verge of absolute bankruptcy. ; 

We shall be able in a moment to identify quite clearly an 


outstanding cause for this distressing spectacle of insolvency, 
notwithstanding that it was accompanied by unprecedented 
buoyancy in railway earning power. Before doing so, it is 
well worth while to pause long enough to recognize the im- 
portant change which has taken place in the attitude of the 
public mind—for there is such a thing as a public mind— 
toward railway interests. 

It would have been futile three years ago to tell the people 
at large that the railways were in trouble. Not a trace of 
sympathy would have been aroused. There might even have 
been satisfaction. The railways were “corporations” and 
stood for “big business,” separate and aloof. They were 
harried by vexatious legislation and many other demonstra- 
tions of hostility. 

Today, for the first time, the situation of the railways is 
understood, and to the extent that such understanding rests 
on a clear appreciation of the vital relationship which must 
always exist between commerce and transportation it repre- 
sents unreckonable compensation for adversity. It may have 
needed just such unparalleled tribulation to open the eyes 
of the people and awaken their conscience. 


Largest Gross—Smallest Net 


The railway cataclysm of 1920 was co-incident, as has 
been said, with the largest volume of gross earnings on record. 
Large, however, as were receipts, the flow of expenditures 
reached proportions beyond all preceding. standards. The 
total of gross revenues was $491,938,857, as against $408,- 
598,361 for 1919. Operating cost, on the other hand, rose 
from $376,789,093 to $478,002,823. Thus, while inflow was 
increasing by 20.4 per cent, outgo increased by 26.7 per cent. 

This happened in a year when the trend should have been 
in the opposite direction if safety was to be assured. A net 
operating revenue of $13,936,002, after $9,553,990 for taxes 
and $59,102,979 for interest on funded debt had been paid, 
left a corporate loss for the year of $43,088,388. There was 
a decrease of $17,873,265 in net operating revenue, and an 
increase in corporate loss of $28,159,722. Grave as is this 
showing, it does not include many millions of fixed charges 
attaching to the older units of the government system. The 
bookkeeping of the government in respect of capital account 
has already been explained in these columns, and it must 
suffice to say that it excludes everything but the primary 
outlay for actual construction. 

Here again one is impelled to moralize. If the large vol- 
ume of gross earnings just indicated had come to the railways 
of Canada under normal conditions as to outgo, what a vital 
help to them it would have been! The popular notion has 
hitherto been that transportation agencies wanted big earn- 
ings for the sole purpose of paying fat dividends, some of 
them on diluted capitalization. That they desired to be in a 
position to reward in a reasonable measure investors in their 
securities may be admitted without the slightest hesitation. 
Such a motive was proper and sound from every angle of 
view. The watered stocks were myths conjured largely by 
prejudice. But that was far from being their chief purpose 
To sane and ambitious railway executives abundant income 
is associated with reserves for additions and betterments, so 
that borrowing may be unnecessary. 

It is singular that when a bank accumulates a huge ré 
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serve it is credited with commendable shrewdness and 
prescience, while if a railway does precisely the same thing 
it is accused of greed and dishonesty. The aim is the same 
in both cases, and the means to the end are identical. In the 
final reckoning, moreover, it is just as important that the 
transportation agencies of the country should be strong as 
that the banks should be strong. In the awakening which 
has now occurred, bringing with it a dispassionate judgment 
mingled with sympathy, this fundamental truth may be rec- 
ognized. If it is, it will mean much to the hard pressed 
railways. The pinch from which they are suffering so acutely 
will not have been wholly unavailing if that is one of the 
results. 

Swollen earnings grew out of larger traffic and higher 
rates. During 1920 the railways of the Dominion hauled 
127,388,453 tons of freight, which was within a few thou- 
sand tons of the record mark of 1918. For the year there 
was a gain of 15,900,673 tons. Ton-miles had an aggregate 
of 31,893,182,716, which was the highest ever registered, 
and showed that business was really good. The number of 
passengers carried was 51,306,074—also a new high score. 
Passenger miles, however, did not gain in proportion, solely 
because the average journey was shortened. That was one 
of the phenomena of the situation in the United States last 
year. More people used the trains; but they did not travel 
as far as they had done in other years. Gains were also made 
in revenues from mail, express and incidentals. In short, 
there was activity in all departments, and 1920 would have 
brought unprecedented prosperity to the railways of Canada, 
with qualifications as to the government system, if it had not 
been for the high and quite extraordinary cost of operation. 
That cost absorbed not only all but 2.83 cents of every dollar 
which was received during the year, but ate up nearly every 
trace of profit and left the roads in the weakest state they 
have ever been in during the seventy odd years of their 
history. 

Of the 56 railways reporting, 31 paid operating expenses 
and 25 had a deficit. Of the 31 which made one hand wash 
the other, so far as operating revenues and operating cost 
were concerned, 19 showed a net corporate income of $36,- 
581,437. The Canadian Pacific accounted for that credit 
balance almost wholly. It is an exceedingly strong road, and 
enjoys unique advantages as to profitable results from out- 
side operations. It paid its usual dividend on common stock, 
but could scarcely have done so if it had been confined to 
net railway earnings. To do what it did in 1920 involved 
exceptional economies, including sweeping reductions in staff 
and in train mileage. All the railways appear to have cut 
down on maintenance, which is always a sign of distress, 
and they only do it when they have to. 


High Expenses Due Mainly to High Labor Costs 


Why were operating expenses so high and so destructive 
in 1920? The Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives the 
answer in these words: “Over 56 per cent of the increase 
in operating expenses was in salaries and wages, which in- 
creased about 25 per cent, or from $233,323,074 to $290,- 
431,221, and about 14 per cent was in the cost of fuel.” 
In all that has thus far been brought to public notice with 
respect to the railway payroll for last year, only the facts 
relating to the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
have been available. It is now possible to sum up the situ- 
ation for the Dominion as a whole, and when that has been 
done the full story of what were the consequences of the 
McAdoo and Chicago awards are brought out graphically. 
There cannot be any escape from the conclusion, no matter 
how the figures are set down—so long as they are fairly 
stated—that the railways were impoverished by the scale of 
wages they were compelled to pay to their employees. Let 
the official statistics tell their own tale, as is shown in the 
following table: 
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Number of Total | 
employees remuneration 
Serer ee ere 178,652 $115,749,825 
_.. MANERA ee eee 124,142 90,215,727 
2 ee 146,175 129,626,187 
WOE Aigiara'c 5 Wie ata Gielace 4105 143,493 152,274,953 
rear 173,728 233,323,074 
Ps eee 6s 8s bues 184,934 290,431,221 


If these totals of compensation be reduced to averages per 
employee the result is as follows: 


Average per 


employee 
RE ki nOsee bic ckaciaubabaneniae cena $648.09 
LL Sree tere 727.54 
EE Sr eer ee en te ee 887.85 
eo re re ee ee 1,064.86 
eee eee Tre ee he ee 1,343.25 
2: SS OS San eee ere tit 1,570.75 


There is something at once significantly suggestive in the 
fact that, while the volume of salaries and wages increased 
by 25 per cent in 1920 over 1919, the average per employee 
gained by but a little over 17 per cent.- The explanation jis 
found in the need for more men to do the same amount of 
work. Although the national agreements did not extend to 
Canada, there was nevertheless on this side of the line the 
same lowered efficiency which had been so conspicuous in all 
industries as the result of the labor situation during the 
latter stages of the war period. As between 1918 and 1920 
the average wage grew by 47.5 per cent, and as compared 
with 1917 by 76.9 per cent. Going back to the year prior to 
the outbreak of war, the 1920 average showed an advance of 
142.4 per cent. 

The rise in the volume of compensation to emplovees is 
even more striking than the average. As compared with 1919 
the difference in 1920 was 25 per cent. Over the total for 
1918 it was 90.8 per cent, and over 1913 it was 152.1 per 
cent. It may be conceded that 1915 was an abnormal year, 
and for that reason might be excluded; but it stands in the 
official record, and shows that the aggregate of compensation 
to employees in 1920 was 222.2 per cent higher. In fact, it 
was this swiftly rising total of outgo under the head of 
salaries and wages which carried operating cost to the point 
where it seriously threatened to crush the railways beneath 
its weight. It has all but done that. 

This year the expenditure for labor will be lower than it 
was in 1920. The 12 per cent cut has just gone into effect, 
after repeated conferences with representatives of the unions 
and considerable show of resistance. Some of the minor 
organizations have not yet agreed to the lower scale. They 
are protesting that it is not justified by the cost of living, 
and is going to cause great hardship among large groups of 
workers; but their acquiescence is not of controlling impor- 
tance after the Big Four have taken the reduction. This 
much may be said with assurance: Public judgment is abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly on the side of the railways. The 
attitude of the press makes that abundantly clear. Therefore, 
whilé there will be much of complaining and calling for 
arbitration, it is not probable there will be anything in the 
nature of a strike. It is somewhat surprising that, while the 
McAdoo and Chicago awards went into effect in Canada 
automatically, the jurisdiction of the National Railway 
Labor Board is now called in question by railway employees 
on this side of the boundary, and they want the whole matter 
opened up. 

The grounds on which these minor unions are holding out 
are two in chief: First, that economic conditions do not 
justify them; and second, that the National Railway Labor 
Board is without jurisdiction in Canada. The first conten- 
tion is supported by arguments which merely mean “we need 
the money,” and may therefore be dismissed as unimportant. 
The second suggests quite sharply the inconsistency and in- 
sincerity of these men. They accepted the McAdoo award 
of 1918, and the Chicago award of 1920, without any com- 
punction or the uttering of a syllable on the score of juris- 
diction. The Canadian railways might very well have raised 

that question; but they did not. They accepted the awards 
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and their consequences. To appeal now for arbitration, 
which would involve a repetition of the proceedings at Chi- 
cago earlier in the year, would make for an indefinite delay. 
That is probably the sole purpose in view. In the meantime, 
there is nothing to show that this action is supported, either 
morally or otherwise, by the major brotherhoods. 

The official figures raise the loss on the government system 
in 1920 to $71,909,927, as against the estimate by the Min- 
ister of Railways of a little under $70,000,000 in March last. 
Since the corporate deficit on 37 roads—which had no share 
in the net income of $36,581,437 enjoyed by the 19 roads 
referred to in a preceding paragraph—was $79,669,825, it 
follows that the shortage on lines outside of the government 
group was $7,759,898. But the fact must not be overlooked 
that a very large volume of fixed liability is not charged 
against the Canadian National, and if the account as to 
capital were made. up on a sound basis the loss for the year 
‘would not fall below $140,000,000. That is to say, there 
are quite unavoidable and legitimate charges, amounting to 
about $70,000,000, which are omitted from the government 
statement. 

In the light of details which the full report for 1920 
affords, the causes of this large deficit on the government 
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Freight Car Loading 


HE LOADINGS of revenue freight for the week ending 
July 30 totaled 796,570 cars—an increase of 6,222 
cars over the week ended July 23, according to the 

reports of the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. Loadings of revenue freight during the corre- 
sponding week of 1920 totaled 936,306 cars and for the 
corresponding week of 1919—925,195 cars. 

The week showed gains in the loadings of all commodities 
except coal and ore. Loading of grain and grain products 
is heavier this year than during either 1920 or 1919. For 
the week ended July 30, 66,416 cars were loaded, or 26,564 
more than were loaded during the corresponding week in 
1920 and 9,301 more than the similar period of 1919. Com- 
pared by districts, increases over the week before in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue freight were reported in th 
Eastern, Southern, Central western and Southwestern regions 
but decreases in the Allegheny, Pocahontas and North- 
western. All reported decreases compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year except the Central western. 

The surplus of cars in serviceable condition continues to 
decline, due principally to the increased demand for grain 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 














Summary—aAll Districts: Comparison of Totals This Year, Last Year,, Two Years Ago. For Week Ended Saturday, July 23, 1921. 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
Grain —_——_—_—- \ —--'— — 
; and Live Forest Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Disiricts Year grain stock Coal Coke products Ore Mdse. Miscel- This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
products L.C.L. laneous Year Year Year Tear Year Year 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
eee 1921 10,216 2,517 41,233 806 4,318 2,961 56,081 oe a oS, Si eae ee 187,799 icin: —leeaes 
1920 5,607 2,479 56,620 3,280 8,353 9,614 So.200 ~~ MOGAZS .eccze 226,161 ZIOAOG  ncccss 265,047 28,29 
Allegheny 1921 4,576 2,860 45,821 2,067 2,334 7,153 42,073 oo Re Ss oe Peete . Gatvees Meee 
1920 2,476 3,084 60,423 5,983 3,224 11,092 36,03 3s errr Jo eS re 135,655 138,274 
Pocahontas .... 1921 274 163 20,149 19 1,272 20 2,575 5,221 Te.” «pemes Seicwnas S308 «seess a 
1920 172 124 22,548 712 1,659 203 68 . 2)! Se 34,639 36,593 , 21,435 18,30 
BOCIMOER: cc civccerve 1921 5,062 2,036 20,215 251 13,256 229 34,685 Beee «SURO vkcnck cectes Bae Osaneae. sexcwes 
1920 3,291 2,140 22,744 1,330 15,635 3,099 34,474 Cee «sexes £26,339 213,295 ..26<. 75,989 69,99 
Northwestern 1921 11,774 6,827 6,424 468 11,388 22,044 27,748 to OR eae Set -incawarae ae 
1920 8,332 7,227 11,325 1,213 15,682 47,671 31,005 CE. «eae S63,591 157,097 © .202-. 61,503 60,91 
Central Western..... 1921 23,455 8,066 14,082 136 4,723 539 29,957 eR a re OGY sasece. aeanras 
1920 11,055 8,568 21,697 462 5,995 4,979 32,431 ww! eer 326,282 120,296 22.0, 67,765 63,452 
Southwestern ...... 1921 9,562 2,220 4,218 181 5,835 709 15,197 (6 i, ere OES disvan-- Maenan 
1920 4,544 2,488 6,233 147 = 7,567 656 36,413 .20ASe ceive 60,481 62,654 ...... 45,825 49,07 
Total, all roads...... 1921 64,919 24,689 152,142 3,928 43,126 33,655 yo we. ee eee OGD Ee  <Sewrsae§ o0-e te 
1920 35,477 26,110 201,590 13,127 58,115 77,314 FG6,209 SIOATO occcse DE weweien b.0 640-0 673,219 , 
1919 51,545 29,392 183,783 8,371 58,807 71,524 Sane COREE. ceckce vecdec MEE hess: aindciew 628,308 
oe Cees. Fe Geen «txtae sebebe Muneen “kee. “moees BRS ie ee ee ene a a ne ee ee , 
Decrease Compared... 1920 ...... 1,421 49,448 9,399 14,9609 43,659 = .cseoss PRD SED escees. seen Se. ceee * Suse es 
Ce. . ee Ce ceo. ceietie ita kaea® “aherkeaian -adnaimats RD. ee eee, ee | ered iieas | pehaS. wialeca®: xamced' 
Decrease Compared. BOO wicare 4,703 31,641 4,443 15,681 37,869  ...... ec. | EE era jo ee 


“Detail for Michigan Central not shown in 1919. 


L. C. L. Merchandise 


~ © %, loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable, as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. 
laneous of 1920 ; 


Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 


quly | FETE eee 1921 56,991 24,802 152,116 3,737 


freight and miscel- 


44,037 31,484 208,079 255,006 942,851 902,296 484,300 


841 


776,252 681, 627 
IB Soeeeppnete 1921 38,015 21,067 126,331 3,830 34,356 26,312 180,658 209,129 639,698 796,191 809,845 434,929 633,997 554,129 
uly 2. .... eee eees 1921 40,547 24,923 157,265 4,354 47,542 30,335 215,887 253,955 774,808 891,621 743,226 511,035 651,932 584,596 
une 25.. 1921 38,821 28,229 156,999 4,557 49,427 28,921 215,678 252,429 775,061 911,503 845,684 516,603 664,420 591,200 

















system are brought out with unmistakable definiteness. It 
will not be necessary to go into the matter in this sketch, 
since a careful analysis was presented in the Railway Age of 
July 16. The more complete data now available serve to 
accentuate the weak spots which were then exposed. For 
example, the average trainload of the Canadian Northern, 
which is the most important in the amalgamation and enjoys 
favorable grades, was but 354 tons, as compared with 528 
for the Canadian Pacific. Going still deeper into the results 
of management, and considering per passenger mile and ton- 
mile service combined it cost the Canadian Northern 1.057 
cents for labor alone, as against .674 to the Canadian Pacific, 
or a difference of 56.8 per cent adverse to the state 
road. 

Measured in another way, the total of passenger and ton- 
miles per employee on the Canadian Northern was 153,019, 
as against 222,459 on the Canadian Pacific. If operating 
efficiency be gaged on that basis, then it is completely obvious 
that the corporate road showed a betterment of 45.4 
per cent. 


cars in the Central West. The Car Service Division’s new 
figure, “cars temporarily out of service due to business de- 
pression” (which figure includes all surplus serviceable cars 
as well as bad order cars in excess of 7 per cent of the total) 
shows a decrease of 28,991 cars from the total of 555,168 
on July 23 to 526,177 on July 31. 

Of the total of 555,168 on July 31—321,781 were service- 
able freight cars, while the remaining 204,396 were cars 
awaiting repairs. On July 23 the surplus of serviceable cars 
was 350,772. Surplus box cars in good repair at the end 
of the month numbered 100,207 compared with 119,442 on 
July 23, or a reduction within that period of 19,235 cars. 
Reports showed 161,723 surplus coal cars in serviceable 
condition, which was a reduction of 6,845 cars in a little 
more than a week. 

As a result, mainly, of the demand for grain cars, a short- 
age in certain sections of the country of 3,905 freight cars 
was reported by the railroads. This was an increase of 1,137 
cars over that on July 23. Of the total, 3,710 consisted of 
box cars, an increase of 1,207 cars in a week 








Piece Work Dispute Again Before Labor Board 


Employees’ Reply to Carriers’ Testimony in National Agreements 
Case—Hearings to Last Five Days 


HE ABROGATION OF RULES, the terms of which prohibit 
rE piece work in railroad shops, is again under discussion 
before the Railroad Labor Board. On August 8 hear- 
ings on this subject were begun as a result of the disagree- 
ments which have been reached between approximately 70 
carriers and representatives of their shop employees. In prac- 
tically all of the negotiations which have been conducted 
during the past month between individual carriers and their 
own employees, the employees have stood firmly for the re- 
tention of Rule 1 of the Shop Crafts National Agreement 
providing for the paymeft of employees on an hourly basis. 
This rule prohibits the payment of shop employees on a 
_piece work basis. Because of this universal disagreement, 
the Board ordered the present hearings. Again, when B. M. 
Jewell, president of the Railway Employees Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, finished presentation of 
his case in the controversy over national agreements, he stated 
that his testimony was complete except for the submission of 
data on the subject of piece work. Mr. Jewell was promised 
at that time an opportunity to complete his case, and these 
hearings, according to the opening announcement of Vice- 
Chairman W. E. Hooper, were called in compliance with 
the request of the employees for opportunity to answer the 
voluminous testimony on the uneconomical effects of the 
abolition of piece work presented by the Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers in the hearings on national agreements. 
At the opening session on August 8 Mr. Walber raised 
the question as to whether the present hearings are a con- 
tinuation of the hearings on national agreements or whether 
they are to be considered as separate hearings on disputes 
filed with the Board as a result of the negotiations between 
individual carriers and their own employees ordered by the 
Board in Decision No. 119. Mr. Walber stated that it was 
the feeling of the carriers that the real question before the 
Board is whether it is right to deprive officers of the railroads 
of the right to conduct their systems under a plan which is 
more economical and more efficient than the plan whereby 
employees are paid by the hour. 

A large portion of the first day’s testimony was taken up 
with a plea by Mr. Jewell for separate hearings on each 
disagreement certified to the Board during the past few weeks. 
He contended that the Board should hear testimony from 
representatives of each carrier and from the representatives 
of the employees on each road. In stating his position Mr. 
Jewell outlined the program of the shop men’s organization 
on national agreements, and in this connection maintained 
that the only instructions issued to local representatives of 
his organization were that they negotiate an agreement ac- 
ceptable to them and to the employees whom they represent 
on each railroad. 

In closing the first day’s testimony Mr. Walber stated that 
the carriers intended to rest their case largely on the testimony 
presented by the Conference Committee of Managers. He 
formally submitted this testimony in the present case. 

On August 9 the Labor Board announced that five days 
of five hours each would be allowed for the hearings in this 
case. The first four days are to be devoted to the employees’ 
reply to the piece work testimony of the Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers and the last day is to be devoted to 
rebuttal statements by representatives of the carriers. Vice- 
Chairman Hooper in making the announcement stated that 
the only question before the Board at this time is whether 
or not the rule prohibiting piece work should or should not 
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be continued. After considerable discussion as to the pro- 
cedure which should be followed the hearing was adjourned 
until August 10 at Mr. Jewell’s request. 

Committeemen representing the shop employees on 28 
eastern and 26 western carriers involved in the disputes over 
piece work appeared before the Board on August 10 and 
vigorously protested the re-establishment of piece work. 
Practically all of the local committeemen stated that from 
95 to 100 per cent of the shop employees represented by them 
have voted against the re-establishment of piece work on the 
grounds that this system of pay works a hardship on the 
employees, constitutes a form of slavery, prevents the pay- 
ment of punitive overtime and makes impossible the payment 
of a living wage. Many of the committeemen based their 
arguments largely on the fact that the re-establishment of 
piece work would wipe out their punitive overtime to a great 
extent and the introduction of this argument was protested 
by Mr. Walber, who called attention to the fact that the 
present hearings are on the question of piece work. Mr. 
Jewell replied that the two subjects are so closely allied that 
they must be considered together. This point was not made 
an issue and the hearings continued. 


Board Renders Another Decision 
in Pennsylvania Dispute 


A decision in the controversy between the Pennsylvania 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the 
election of representatives to negotiate new agreements re- 
garding rules and working conditions was announced by 
the Board late last week. This dispute is to a large extent 
similar to the dispute between the Pennsylvania and its shop 
men, described in the Railway Age of July 16 (page 115). 

The Labor Board in its decision held that: 


1. The carrier was within its rights in denying that the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees represented a majority 
of that class of employees, and requiring evidence of the 
alleged fact. 


2. An election to be freely participated in by all employees 
of that class, union and non-union, to select representatives 
to negotiate rules and working conditions was proper and 
legal. 


3. That the carrier was wrong in refusing to allow the 
name of any organization to go on the ballot. There is noth- 
ing in the Transportation Act to justify this course. Said 
statute recognizes the existence of organizations of railway - 
employees, and the right of the men to belong to such organi- 
zations is no longer seriously questioned in any quarter. The 
railway employees have built up organizations with their 
money, have ‘put at the head of them the men they consider 
most competent and trustworthy, and have acquired a vast 
amount of information, statistical and general, bearing on 
matters affecting their rules and working conditions. It is 
unjust and unreasonable to seek by methods, direct or indi- 
rect, to deprive them of the efficient representation afforded 
by these organizations, provided, of course, a majority of 
them desire to be so represented. On the other hand, if the 
carrier, by fair and legal methods, can win the support of a 
majority of its employees to non-union representation in this 
important statutory conference, it has the undoubted right to 
do so. Putting the name of an organization on the ballot 


was equivalent to putting the names of individuals there, 
because it simply meant that the chosen officers of the organi- 
zation would represent the employees, if the majority vote 
authorized. 

4. Said organization of employees was wrong in its sug- 
gestion that the ballot contain only the names of organiza- 
This ignored the rights 


tions to the exclusion of individuals. 
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of non-union men, and was therefore unjust and unreasonable. 
5. The insistence of the carrier that no name should go on 
the ballot save that of an employee of the carrier is not justi- 


fied by the statute. The employees had no desire, however, 
so far as the record shows, to place on the ballot the name 
of any one not an employee. : 7. 

6. The carrier had no legal right to adopt a regional divi- 
sion for the purpose of requiring the employees to elect 
regional representatives. The Transportation Act contem- 
plates that the class of employees directly interested on the 
entire system shall select their representatives, and even if it 
did not, the carrier would have no right to make such arrange- 
ment without the consent of the other contracting party. 
Such a power to subdivide into districts could easily degen- 
erate into the process known in politics as gerrymandering. 

The carrier had no right to segregate for the purpose of 
such election, the clerks in the general offices at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, as the character of their work and the condi- 
tions under which it is performed are not so dissimilar from 
that of the other clerks as to constitute them a distinct class 
of employees. This action was in disregard of Decision No. 
153 of this Board, which is here cited for further direction on 
this particular matter. For the same reason the carrier did 
not have the right to otherwise subdivide the clerks for the 
purpose of said ballot. The groups into which they were 
divided did not constitute distinct classes of employees. ' 

The carrier was correct in its contention that the em- 
ployees embraced in the membership of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees constitute more than one distinct class 
of employees within the meaning of the Transportation Act. 

The Labor Board holds that, under the Transportation Act, 
one distinct class of employees cannot negotiate rules for 
another distinct class. For example, the laborers employed in 
and around stations, storehouses and warehouses have no 
right to participate in the election of representatives to nego- 
tiate rules for clerks, and vice versa the clerks have no right 
to participate in the election of representatives to negotiate 
rules for said laborers. 

The fact that these different and distinct classes of em- 
ployees belong to the same organization does not affect the 
question under consideration. The organization may admit 
to its membership as many different classes of employees as 
it may see fit, but it cannot throw their combined vote and 
strength to the election of representatives to negotiate, under 
the Transportation Act, for any one distinct class of em- 
ployees. The organization may be selected, however, to rep- 
resent any class of employees that belong to it. 

The Labor Board has heretofore held that employees per- 
forming work similar in its general characteristics and in the 
conditions surrounding it belong to the same class, within the 
meaning of the statute. It now holds the converse of this 
proposition—namely, that employees performing work dis- 
similar in its general characteristics and in the conditions 
surrounding it must be assigned to different classes, within 
the meaning of the statute. 

It is not always easy, however, to classify employees, for 
there are varying degrees of similarity and dissimilarity in 
their work and working conditions. 


The Board then divided the employees represented by the 
clerks’ organization into three groups: clerks, foremen and 
storekeepers and office, station, warehouse, storehouse and 
elevator forces not included in the first two groups. 

Continuing, the decision said: 


8. When the dispute arose as to the essential preliminary 
of how the representatives of the employees should be se- 
lected, neither party should have proceeded further, until that 
disagreement was composed either by further conference or 
by reference to the Labor Board. 

he Transportation Act places the carrier and the em- 
ployees in a contractural relationship as to the negotiation 
of rules and working conditions, and neither of the parties 
has the right, either directly or indirectly, to dominate or 
dictate the other party’s selection of its representatives. 

The statute expressly says that the employees directly inter- 
ested shall “designate and authorize” their representatives. 

Inasmuch as the law requires the carrier to deal with the 
representatives of the employees, it necessarily follows that 
the carrier must know who the duly authorized representatives 
are. It is therefore proper for the carrier to be kept in close 


contact with the election and to be represented in the conduct 
thereof. 

In this connection it may be added that all regular labor 
organizations and the unorganized employees of the carrier 


should be fairly represented in every step incident to the 
taking of such a ballot. 
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The misunderstanding which arose as to the proper method 
to adopt, for the selection of the representatives of the em- 
ployees for the conference on rules deprived great numbers 
of employees, apparently a majority, of their legal right to be 
represented. This sort of a situation is not conducive to in- 
dustrial peace. The carrier ought not to be content with it, 
because it is unjust and un-American. ; 

It cannot be said that this case involves in any sense the 
question of the open or closed shop. Neither does it involve 
any attempt to deprive the carrier and the employees of the 
right to sit down at a conference table and settle their own 
differences, if any arise, as to rules and working conditions. 
On the contrary, it is the purpose of this Board by its de- 
cision to guarantee both to the carrier and its employees, 
union and non-union, every right conferred upon them by the 
law, to the end that there may be the harmonious co-opera- 
tion essential to the well-being of all parties and the highest 
service to the public at large. 

The election conducted by the Pennsylvania was declared 
“illegal and void,” the rules negotiated by the representatives 
elected by the company ballot to be “void and of no effect,” 
and another election to determine the choice of a majority 
of each of the three classes of employees as to their repre- 
sentatives in the negotiation of new rules and working con- 
ditions was ordered in the decision. The Board also called 
a conference on or before August 15 at which the represen- 
tatives of the carrier, of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, of any other similar organization and of each 
group of one hundred or more unorganized employees who 
desire separate representation to formulate plans for the 
new election. 


Board Orders Secret Ballot on Pennsylvania 


In an addendum to the Pennsylvania decision announced 
in the Railway Age last week the Labor Board on August 5 
ordered a secret ballot to determine representatives to nego- 
tiate new agreements regarding rules and working conditions. 
The decision of the Board in this case directed that each 
employee voting should show on his ballot his name, craft, 
place of employment and whether working or furloughed 
and should then seal and forward the ballot to the proper 
committee. The attention of the Board was called to the 
fact that this method of balloting in this instance would be 
objectionable because there is such conflict of interest. The 
addendum is the result. 


Pennsylvania Allowed More Time to Comply 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has asked for and been granted 
15 days’ grace (to August 25) on the order of the Railroad 
Labor Board requiring the company to confer with repre- 
sentatives of “System Federation No. 90” concerning plans 
for an election to select members of the committee to deal 
with the company in the revision of the rules of employment 
of its shopmen. 














Eastern Railway Station at Paris 











Senate Committee Begins Hearing on Funding Bill 


Some Senators Opposed to Final Action Before Recess— 
Finance Corporation Director Defends Measure 


EARINGS began before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
H state Commerce on August 9, on the Townsend bill 
which would enable the War Finance Corporation to 
purchase obligations of the carriers for the amounts due by 
them for capital expenditures made by the government dur- 
ing the period of federal control, and to use the proceeds of 
the sale thereof to advance funds to the carriers for the 
amounts due them. A similar bill has been introduced in 
the House by Representative Winslow, as was noted in the 
Railway Age of last week. 

Testifying before the committee, Eugene Meyer, Jr., Di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation, said that passage 
of the bill would mean the employment of an additional 
1,000,000 men during the coming winter. The bill contem- 
plates only the revival of the powers given the War Finance 
Corporation during the war, he said. The Corporation 
would have no direct dealings with the railroads under its 
provisions. It would simply be enabled to buy such securi- 
ties as it deemed advisable. No appropriation for this pur- 
pose would be necessary or desirable, he added. Purchases 
of railroad securities by the War Finance Corporation would, 
in his opinion, have a stimulating effect upon many lines 
of business. 

Senator Townsend asked whether an emergency existed 
that necessitated passage of the bill. Mr. Meyer thought an 
emergency did exist, that an emergency existed whenever a 
million men were out of employment. He was then asked 
if he were firmly convinced that the bill would restore con- 
fidence in railroad securities. 

“T have no doubt of it,’ he replied. “Conditions are 
working in that direction right now, and I think we can 
materially accelerate the restoration of confidence. By re- 
toring confidence in the railroads, confidence will be restored 
in all other lines, and this bill will mark the beginning of 
the real reconstruction period.” 


Alba B. Johnson’s Letter to the Committee 


Immediate passage of the railroad legislation is essential, 
the committee was told in a letter written by Alba B. John- 
son, president of the Railway Business Association. He 
asked that no amendments modifying the transportation act 
be considered by the committee as a part of the pending 
bill, because of the delay that such amendments would 
entail. 

“Rather than contribute even a half hour to the delay, 
the Railway Business Association refrains from offering 
testimony,” Mr. Johnson wrote. He called attention to re- 
ports that the bill might either be delayed until after a recess 
or defeated through irrelevant amendments which the ma- 
jority of the two houses would find unacceptable. Mr. John- 
son’s letter follows: 


Reports persist that the passage of S. 2337 (the Townsend Bill) 
may either be delayed until after a recess or defeated through 
irrelevant amendments which Congress would not accept. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men look for work to members of our asso- 
ciation, manufacturers of railway equipment, material and sup- 
plies. Unemployment among them reaches great proportions. 
These men, their families and the communities in which they live 
and trade are waiting for full force or full time. They must 


wait until the railroads can obtain money with which to pay sup- 
ply bills and to place new orders. 

S. 2337 would give the roads time in which to repay sums ad- 
vanced by the government during federal control for capital pur- 
poses and release for immediate cash remittance balances due the 
roads from the government on other accounts. 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 

Rather than contribute even a half hour to the delay the Rail- 
way Business Association refrains from offering testimony at 
your hearing appointed for August 9 and requests instead that 
this letter be inserted in the record. 

We urge: 

1. Prompt Action. A voluntary vacation for Congress without 
this enactment would mean an involuntary vacation without pay 
for hundreds of thousands of industrial employees. 

2. Separate Action. We hope you will exclude serious con- 
sideration of amendments not essential to clarify the primary pur- 
pose of the bill. Congress has no mandate of ascertained public 
purpose to modify any essential principle of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. If discussion of general amendments is desired it 
can be conducted most advantageously on its merits free from 
confusion with the discharge of a plain governmental obligation, 
so recognized by the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Director General of Railroads. If 
it shall be proposed that Congress at this time abandon its estab- 
lished policy in order to make railway rates by statute instead of 
through an administrative tribunal created by it, such a reversal 
of federal method and practice requires in safety to the public a 
discussion so thorough that postponement of industrial resump- 
tion through the debate. is unthinkable. 


Opposition to the Bill 


The bill was opposed at Wednesday’s hearing before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee by Senator LaFollette 
and by several Democratic Senators, among whom was Sena- 
tor Pomerene, of Ohio, who referred to the proposed funding 
program as a “hand-out.”’ The bill was defended vigorously 
by Eugene Meyer, director of the War Finance Corporation, 
who declared that it was a measure for national as well as 
railroad rehabilitation. 

In answer to the questions of Senator LaFollette as to 
where the bill had originated, Mr. Meyer said he had dis- 
cussed the question with the President and thatthe bill 
had been drawn thereafter by G. C. Henderson, counsel for 
the War Finance Corporation. Mr. Meyer said he had not 
attended any conference at which President Harding discussed 
the legislation with railroad executives and that no one 
outside the War Finance Corporation had a hand in drafting 
the bill. 

“Did you know that Mr. Hoover was going to New York 
to confer with railway executives about it?” persisted Senator 
LaFollette. Mr. Meyer disclaimed such knowledge. 

Senator La Follette referred to loans by the War Finance 
Corporation to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and a 
New Orleans street railway company, which, he said, soon 
afterwards became bankrupt. The Senator said he did that 
to indicate “how business was transacted.” Director Meyer 
said he regarded the Brooklyn Rapid Transit loan as “eventu- 
ally good,” and said the New Orleans loan had been paid 
in full. 

Senator LaFollette sought to show that the bill really would 
authorize the War Finance Corporation to fund, or sell, over 
one billion dollars of railroad securities rather than only 
$500,000,000. Mr. Meyer declared that funding of the 
latter amount only was contemplated or could be reasonably 
accomplished. 


Director General Davis Testifies 


The limit of funding under the bill, Director Davis of 
the Railroad Administration told the committee would be 
$500,000,000 and “probably under.” Giving a detailed 
statement of the railroad debts to the government for 
additions and betterments—mostly equipment—furnished 
carriers during the war, Mr. Davis said a total of 
$1,144,000,000 had been advanced for that purpose. Of this, 
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he said, the railroads had given $310,000,000 in equipment 
trust notes and $70,000,000 paid in cash, leaving a balance 
of $763,000,000, of which $61,000,000 already had been 
funded privately. About $700,000,000 of the government 
advances, therefore, he said, have not been funded, but for 
various reasons, lack of securities, etc., Mr. Davis stated that 
the bill would require funding of less than $500,000,000. 
No change is proposed by the bill, Mr. Davis added, in 
the authority given him under the transportation act to settle 
all claims against the government. Mr. Davis said the bill 
would be “greatly beneficial.” ‘Its whole purpose,” he said, 
“is to let the public, instead of the government, carry these 
loans.” Examination of Mr. Davis was continued Thursday. 


Illinois Manufacturers Urge Favorable Action 


Chairman Cummins on Wednesday received a letter from 
Charles A. Livingston, representing the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, urging prompt enactment of the bill “in 
order that the railroads, industries and all shippers may im- 
mediately be relieved that transportation troubles may be 
averted and unemployment be lessened.” 

Not all of the railroad securities held by the government 
will be accepted and marketed by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, Director Meyer said during his opening testimony on 
Wednesday. Only the good securities now held by Director 
Davis of the Railroad Administration will be funded, Mr. 
Meyer said, explaining that the provisions of the funding 
bill were permissive and not mandatory upon the War 
Finance Corporation. ‘The securities which are deemed good 
by the corporation, Mr. Meyer stated, would have to be 
marketed gradually. 

“Of course, we can’t throw hundreds of millions of securi- 
ties on the market,” he said. ‘‘We would take them over 
temporarily and market them later, furnishing funds to enable 
the director general to adjust accounts with the railroads.” 
Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, interjected that there was 
nothing in the funding bill relating to settlement of claims 
between: the railroads and the government. “It simply takes 
the railroad securities now held by the government and trans- 
fers them to another branch of the government to be sold,” 
said Senator Kellogg. 

Director Meyer added that in advancing funds to the 
director general on the railroad securities taken by the cor- 
poration the director general then would have funds to pro- 
ceed with adjustments of accounts. 

About $700,000,000 of the railroads’ equipment notes given 
for loans by the government during the war are held, Mr. 
Meyer said. “These are frozen credits, and we propose to 
unfreeze them for the benefit of the government,” he said. 


Postponement of Action Possible 


President Harding had expressed the desire that the fund- 
ing bill should be passed before the recess of Congress which 
has been set tentatively for August 20, but he was told by 
the Republican leaders that this would be practically impos- 
sible. Tremendous pressure is being brought upon the 
Executive and upon Congress for quick action on the bill, 
but there is considerable opposition to it in both Houses. 
The leaders fear that to attempt to jam it through before the 
recess would provoke a filibuster that would prevent passage 
of other essential legislation. 


The Winslow Bill Referred to Committee 


The banking and currency committee of the House voted 
on Monday to authorize its chairman, in his discretion, to 
move in the House for rereference of the Winslow railroad 
funding bill to the banking and currency committee. This 
bill, like the agricultural relief bill, is in the form of an 
amendment to the War Finance Corporation act, and is iden- 
tical with the Townsend bill, the hearings upon which began 
before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on Tues- 
day. Chairman McFadden said he had not decided whether 
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an attempt to get jurisdiction of the bill, which at present is 
in the hands of the interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee, should be made. He said there would be no effort 
to combine the agricultural relief bill and the Winslow bill, 
should the latter be referred to this committee by the House. 


The I. C. C.’s Decision As To 
Maintenance Allowances in Guaranty Period 


Elsewhere in this issue there appears an abstract of a 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission denying 
the claims of the railroads to include in their allowances for 
maintenance during the guaranty period, charges to cover 
the inefficiency of labor. Following this decision, Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury Department said that in accepting 
payment from the government covering the guaranty period 
the railroads will be expected to relinquish all right to ap- 
peal to the courts in the further attempt to secure payment 
of these claims. Acceptance of final settlements by the rail- 
roads reserving the right to receive further payments in the 
event that the courts uphold their claims for compensation 
for inefficiency of labor will not be possible under Secretary 
Mellon’s decision. ‘The carriers would either be compelled 
to sign a waiver relinquishing their rights of appeal to the 
courts or else have final payments agreed upon held up pend- 
ing action by the courts on the disputed claims. 

The same point of view as expressed by Secretary Mellon 
regarding payments for the guaranty period is held by Sen- 
ator Lenroot regarding payments for the period of federal 
control. He has announced that he would propose an amend- 
ment to the Townsend bill now in committee providing that 
none of the benefits of the bill should extend to roads re- 
fusing to relinquish all claims against the government grow- 
ing out of inefficiency of labor under federal control. The 
proposal advanced by the senator was endorsed by several 
of his associates. 











Monument Erected by Employees of the Tyrone Division of 
the Pennsylvania in Memory of Their Fallen Comrades 












G. C. Williams has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of steamers of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., effective August 3, succeeding F. A. 
Fish, retired. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, through its presi- 
ident, George R. Meyercord and Secretary John M. Glenn, has 
appealed to President Harding by letter to hasten the financial 
settlement with the railroads in order to enable the carriers to 
carry out their repairs of rolling stock. It is pointed out that 
uniess repairs are made a car shortage wil! result. 


The Southern Railway announces the shortening of the 
time of eight through passenger trains, to be put into effect 
on August 14. No. 38, the northbound New York & New 
Orleans Limited, will arrive at New York 40 minutes earlier 
than at present and No. 25-and 26, the Memphis Special, will 
be run through in about two hours, 20 minutes less time than 
at present. Several other trains will be quickened an average 
of about one hour each. 


A 20 per cent wage reduction applying to all employees of 
the National Railways of Mexico earning 100 pesos or more a 
month went into effect on August 1. Following the refusal of the 
railway directorate to rescind this order for a wage cut, the 
organized employees issued an ultimatum threatening a general 
strike if the former scale of compensation was not continued. 


The strike of the 302 members of the federated shop crafts 
on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, noted in the 
Railway Age of July 30 (page 196), which started on July 22, 
because the railroad would not pay the men time and one- 
half for overtime, has been called off, and about half of the 
men have returned to work. They will be received by the 
company, however, as new men, having lost their seniority 
rights by their walk-out. B. A. Worthington, president of 
the road, states that the new men who were taken on to fill 
the positions of the strikers will not be discharged to give 
room for the returning men. 


Congressional Discussions of Tax Problems 


‘The Ways & Means Committee of the House on Wednesday 
agreed to recommend the repeal of the transportation taxes on 
freight, passengers, seats and berths, beginning with January 1, 
1922. The taxes on express shipments and on pipe lines were 
retained in the draft of the proposed revenue law. The losses 
resulting to the Federal Treasury from the proposed changes are 
estimated as follows: Repeal of freight taxes, $145,000,000; of 
passenger taxes, $100,000,000 and of Pullman taxes, $8,000,000; 
total, $253,000,000. In revising the transportation taxes the Com- 
mittee did not follow the program suggested at the conference 
on Tuesday between President Harding, Secretary Mellon, the 
Republican members of the ways and means committee and Rep- 
resentatives Mondell, Madden and Campbell. At that conference 
the proposal was that the transportation taxes should be reduced 
50 per cent next January and the balance on January 1, 1923. 


Committee to Administer Valuation Order No. 3 

A committee has been created to consider questions aris- 
ing under the administration of order No. 3 of the Division 
of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
‘committee consists of two representatives of the Bureau of 
Valuation, one of the Bureau of Accounts, and three of the 
carriers. The following have been named as members of 
this committee. Morris A. Zook, resident engineer, Bureau 
of Valuation, Washington, D. C.; William L. Fulton, senior 
civil engineer, Bureau of Valuation, Washington, D. C.; W. H. 
Swinney, assistant to director of accounts, Bureau of Ac- 
counts, Washington, D. C.; H. L. Ripley, corporate and valua- 
tion engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Boston, 
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Mass.; E. M. Thomas, comptroller, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Richmond, Va.; and A. A. Ferguson, mechanical valuation 
engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis. 


Australians to Investigate 


American Stores Department Methods 
Five prominent Australian railway men have arrived at 
San Francisco, Cal., to make a study of American railroad 
methods of handling materials and supplies with a view to 
installing a similar system on the Australian railways which 
are operated by the government. The visitors are: C. W. J. 
Coleman, chief storekeeper; H. J. Canny, outdoor superin- 
tendent; G. H. Wion, assistant engineer of signals; H. E. 
Sergeant, stores branch officer, all of the Victorian railways 
and W. H. Clarke, comptroller of stores, New South Wales 
government railways. 


Intimidation of Negro Workers 

The continued harassment of negro trainmen and workers 
on the Illinois Central in the southern states has led to the 
belief that an organized plot exists to intimidate and kill 
them in an effort to drive the negroes from the line. Two 
negroes have been ambushed and killed on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley near Lake Cormorant, Miss.; one has 
been slain near Raines, Tenn., just out of Memphis, another 
met death as a train was passing Aberdeen Junction near 
the same city and two were wounded near Sturgis on the 
Aberdeen and Durant branch of the road. The last death 
reported was near Water Valley, Miss., the latter part of 
July, for which two men were indicted on July 30 at Water 
Valley, Miss. Special agents of the railroad have been work- 
ing on the cases for several months and are exerting every 
effort to protect the negro employees of the road and run 
down the conspirators. 


Net in June, $51,778,000 


The net railway operating income of the railways in June 
was $51,778,000, which was $14,697,346 more than in May. 
The figures are those of 202 Class I railroads operating 235,- 
548 miles of line. 

The earnings for June, says the statement of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives in which the figures are given, on 
the basis of the tentative valuation fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate making purposes under the 
Transportation Act, would be at the annual rate of return 
of 3.1 per cent compared with 2.4 per cent the previous month. 
Tabulations show, however, that the railroads fell short 
$47,295,000 or 47.7 per cent of earning 6 per cent contemplated 
by the act. This was, however, the largest amount earned 
during any one.month by the railroads since last November, 
when their net operating income was $54,343,793. 

The operating ratio in June, 1921, was 82.34 per cent as 
compared with: 85.43 per cent in May. In June, 1920, it was 
96.84 per cent, in May, 1920, 95.60 per cent. ; 

Operating revenues in June for the railroads of the United 
States totaled $461,127,000, which was a decrease of 6.7 per 
cent compared with those for the same month last year. 
Operating expenses were $379,688,000 or 20.7 per cent less 
than in June one year ago. The net operating income was 
$51,778,000 compared with an operating deficit of $14,612,000 
during the same month in 1920. 

From September 1, 1920, when the guaranty period ended, 
to June 30, last, the net operating income of the rail carriers 
was $368,445,000, which, on the basis of their tentative valua- 
tion, would be at the annual rate of return of 2.5 per cent. 
This amount falls short $516,626,000 of that contemplated to 
be earned under the rates established by the commissien. 
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The Missouri Pacific, the Chicago & Alton and the Wabash 
have announced round trip excursion rates between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., on August 13 of approximately the one way 
fare. 


The Great Northern has announced that new commodity rates 


on ore and concentrates from Great Northern points to the 
Bunker Hill smelter at Bradley, Idaho, will become effective 
August 19, 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has opened an office in the 


United Fruit Company building at New Orleans, La., in charge 
of F. A. Edmondson, who has been appointed general agent of 
the freight department. 


Repeal of Section 15-a of the transportation act, which pre- 
scribes rule for rate-making, was urged before the Commission 
on Agricultural Inquiry this week by S. H. Cowan, counsel for 
the American National Livestock Association. He did not “chal- 
lenge the integrity” of the commissioners but “challenged their 
judgment” in valuation decisions. If Congress would enact legis- 
lation putting railroad rates back where they were when the 
lines were taken over, and valuation figures were disregarded, 
the railroads would have a large business. 


The Adriatic Mining Company and more than eighty other 
independent operators in the Lake Superior iron district 
charged before Examiner Hosmer of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Chicago, on January 24, that the United 
States Steel Corporation is benefiting by discriminatory rates. 
The petition, upon which hearings have been started, was 
filed against the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great Northern, the Duluth & 
Iron Range, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and four other 
railways serving the northern iron mining district. 


Freight rates on grain, grain products and grain by-products 
from Chicago and points taking Chicago rates, to north At- 
lantic seaboard ports for export, are to be reduced, temporarily, 
7% cents per 100 tb., as a result of conferences held at Chicago, 
last week, between the railroads and shippers’ representatives. 
Corresponding reductions will be made in the rates from points 
in Central Freight Association territory east of Illinois. 
Authority will be sought to make the reduced rates effective on 
10 days’ notice. The reduced rates are to be in force only until 
October 1. 

















, ; 








Transferring Mail at New York from Ocean Liner to New 
York Central’s Harbor Steamer 


To expedite the delivery of foreign mails inbound ocean steamers are now 
met by a New Ycrk Central harbor boat, thus providing for delivery of 


mails before ocean vessel is released from quarantine. 


ETT 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has reopened the railway mail pay proceeding 
for reexamination and further hearing of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the transportation of the mail and the services 
- ‘7 a “ : ” 4 4 T 
performed by several “Short Line” carriers in the West who ap- 
plied for reopening of the case. 


The commission has further suspended until September 5, the 
operation of certain rates on lumber and other forest products 
from California and Oregon to various points in Minnesota, via 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Great 
Northern, which rates would result in increases varying from 
4% to 9 cents per 100 Ib. 


Proposed withdrawal of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha and the Great Northern from participation in joint rates 
on lumber and forest products, in carloads, from points in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon to Nebraska. Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
have been found not justified and the suspended schedules were 
ordered canceled on or before September 4. Fourth Section relief 
was denied. 


Court News 


Practice as to Demurrage Acquiesced in by 
Shipper Equivalent to Agreement, and Binding 


In an action by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
for demurrage on a car of wheat destined to Minneapolis, it ap- 
peared that, while originally it was the practice to observe the 
tariff rule literally by giving notice to the consignee after arrival 
of cars in the city, a serious congestion at the terminal about 1906 
caused a change, and with the concurrence of the state commis- 
sion, the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Northern 
railroads, the practice was established of stopping the cars of 
wheat at outlying stations and having samples taken and sent in 
advance to Minneapolis by passenger trains, manifests being for- 
warded to the consignee in place of the written notice of arrival. 
On July 7, 1917, the defendant notified the plaintiff in writing it 
would no longer observe the practice. The demurrage sued for in 
this case arose prior to the written notice given by the defendant. 
The defendant claimed that although he had on previous occasions 
paid demurrage, that had been on cars of whose actual arrival he 
had learned personally. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, rejects the defendant’s contention. ‘Prior to the letter of 
July 7, 1917, the road could not lawfully have made defendant an 
exception to the practice so long as it was willing to receive and 
receipt for the manifests, and a corresponding disability rested on 
the defendant. ,.The demurrage rule recognizes the validity of 
agreements in lieu of written notice. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission said that the practice existing’at Minneapolis as it 
had for many years ‘for the mutual benefit of consignees and car- 
riers, and generally acquiesced in by the former, is tantamount to 
an agreement.’—Minneapolis T. Assn. v. C. B. & Q., 49 I. C. C. 308, 
315. <A similar practice was upheld in Berwind-White Co. v. 
Chicago & Erie, 235 U. S. 371, 35 Sup. Ct. 131, 59 L. Ed. 275. 
It was held that, although cars billed for reconsignment may not 
have actually reached the point named as destination, demurrage 
may attach for the time held after reaching the point convenient 
to the belt line for transfer, where, under usual practice for many 
years, cars so billed were held for reconsignment. The court said 
that the contention that the cars had not reached destination as 
provided in the demurrage rules was frivolous.” Judgment for 
the defendant was reversed and a new trial ordered.—Minneapolis, 
St. P. & S. S. M. v. Van Dusen Harrington Co., 272 Fed. 255. 


THE RaiLtroap Commission of California has given tentative 
permission to the Southern Pacific to withdraw 18 passenger 
trains from service in various parts of California. The Com- 
mission reserved the right to require the restoration of any 
part of this service should complaints from patrons be made. 
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Foreign Railway News 





Spanish Manufacturers in Market for Car Axles 

A combination of Spanish manufacturers which is in the 
market for a quantity of car axles has supplied Commercial At- 
taché Cunningham, Madrid, with blue prints of the material they 
require. These plans have been sent to the New York office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce where they are 
open for inspection to American manufacturers interested. 


Electrification of the Victorian Railways 


It is reported in the Times (London) Trade Supplement that 
the Victorian Railways Commissioners (Australia) are about to 
convert a further 100% miles of their lines from steam to electric 
traction and that the work is to be completed by the end of 
February, 1923. In addition to this electrification, which covers 
the passenger carrying routes, a number of lines exclusively used 
for freight traffic are to be converted and the electric system ex- 
tended over several of the busier sections of the country lines. 
This work will entail the overhead wiring of considerably over 
100 miles of track, the erection of a number of sub-stations addi- 
tional to those already in use, the replacement of the existing 
signaling equipment, and the construction of several worksiops 
fully equipped with all types of machine tools. It is proposed 
that Australian materials shall be used to the ivllest ¢xtent pos- 
sible under the local conditions. 


Orient to Resume Construction of Mexican Line 


Formal notice was recently conveyed to President Alvaro Obre- 
gon by D. J. Haff of Kansas City, general counsel of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, according to reports from 
Monterey, Mexico, that the stockholders of that company have 
voted to resume construction of the main line that will close 
the gap between Sanchez, state of Chihuahua, and Fuerte, state of 
Sinaloa, a distance of approximately two hundred miles. The 
work will be started as soon as the construction forces can be 
organized, according to Juan F. Trevino, superintendent of the 
Chihuahua division of the road. With the filling in of this gap 
the main line of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient will have 
been finished from a point about fifty miles south of Presidio, 
Texas, on the Rio Grande, to the port of Topolobampo, on the 
Pacific. It is planned to resume the construction of the main 
line from Alpine, Texas, to a connection with the existing northern 
terminus of the Mexico division in the near future, it is officially 
stated. The cost of the construction of the two hundred miles 
of road between Sanchez and Fuerte will be approximately 
$10,000,000, United States money, Mr. Haff was said to have 
informed President Obregon. 


International Commerce Chamber 
Urges Freedom of Transportation 


The International Chamber of Commerce at its meeting 
in London the latter part of June adopted resolutions urging 
the free movement of freight trains over international borders 
and the construction of the railway tunnel under English 
Channel. The resolution reads in part: “The chamber ap- 
proves the construction of a channel tunnel between the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe and requests the 
appropriate national committees to bring this conclusion to 
the notice of the governments concerned. The chamber also 
approves the inauguration of regular services of sea-train 
ferries across the English channel, and across other bodies 
of water where commercially feasible, and they request the 
national committees of countries interested in the establish- 
ment of such ferries to take promptly practical steps for 
their establishment and to offer the aid of the chamber in 
regard thereto. 

“The chamber requests that the railway systems take 
joint measures with a view to establishing, on great interna- 
tional traffic routes, in a manner similar to that adopted 
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for the conveyance of passengers, connecting services which 
will ensure rapid transportation of international long distance 
freight trains, both for express and ordinary goods service. 
To this end the national committee of countries interested 
in the respective international traffic routes are requested to 
take promptly the practical steps to secure the establishment 
of such routes and to offer the aid of this chamber in any 
necessary international negotiations. The chamber calls the 
attention of the railway companies to the importance of the 
institution of a company for the purpose of providing the 
public with special rolling stock for such international trans- 
portation of goods and for ensuring by proper means of 
supervision, the security and rapidity of said means of con- 
veyance.” 


May Exports of Track Materials 


Steel rails valued at $1,362,473, track spikes valued at $38,108 
and miscellaneous track materials valued at $388,583 were ex- 
ported during May. All of these figures are much less than sim- 
ilar totals for the preceding month. The largest buyers of rails 
during the month were Japan, China, Argentina and the Dutch 
East Indies. The detailed figures, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, follow: 








Switches, 
Railroad spikes Rails of steel frogs, 
aN ~~ a ___ splice 
Countries Pounds Tens bars, etc. 
re ne er aaa te eeanian oekaerne 1,252 
CE Races acca saneess sens 35 $2,800 11,808 
OE ee eee swameuns cake ae euaatond 27,926 
SWHSCTIANG.  oicies.c:ee 0's Kiera w en es ee ne orale ee 70 
Turkey in Europe..... ......- i eaenie sccesee wosend 54 
CS Sea ee Jemous ‘seh 669 
British Honduras ..... 400 $19 sateen sateioaiai cbbenee 
EO See 72,834 3,762 704 33,447 17,962 
ee ee ere 3,000 146 Sikes <iaveneeis 2,957 
CAOUGIIRIE = cccecvccea 2,000 83 aes hk ergcewiads 146 
Se ere erereiackih O46 eeeee 339 20,172 3,867 
ee re 10,00C 358 Nien Sameaee eauturee 
DEY 3. oxo sro.w wis 63 0% 4,200 159 welonats Ropatr er 1,391 
SAIUNGOD sincewoscckes ceiexachen os oust 15 900 801 
NS eee ocr 50,350 5,050 120 5,048 9,171 
| ee ee eae ee seen vee ealiecens pnekasnie 560 
Trinidad and Tobago.. ....... see 5 erbdeece ae 341 
2, SARS a eee 95,540 5,494 1,487 87,504 22,948 
Dominican Republic... 7,300 390 ee ee 1,358 
pe Eee ae 125,200 8,536 1,800 117,000 54,443 
NG Sa esaa-o\gic we ewe ss Samed reer auaeenie sacaierate 1,623 
oe er ee 8,000 320 6 362 23 
ree ee awenene sreceiiens weeees ieee 906 
Datel Guiana o.ccecs: seat eee 324 
2 ER ae 41,360 1,607 eps oweenen 4,488 
SS eee ee roe Neri eg 500 32,465 9,918 
pO a ee 1,200 60 eed vKenwass 19 
3 Seer: piemeareaabas 29.120 3,259 6,543 351,355 137 
Kwantung, leased terri- 
eee Mere 2,334 2,008 82,535 38,375 
Britieh Unig ..cics.s. a a ee 52 2,901 984 
Straits Settlements.... ....... ein veskiles ‘einai 1,132 
Dutch Hast Indies,....... . <i ee 2,015 114,830 78,255 
MN Daas cnn sath a da anetae 137,110 6,185 5,750 388,613 80,151 
Si istartaiwas Siesta es egieabiea ‘i alaigitein 1,329 TRIES wsrenwrece 
De ea ee ae ai veges cision eeuaaen 4,005 
Philippine Islands .... 60,000 2,680 538 31,088 7,935 
British South Africa... ....... eee i 101 4,848 2,619 
Portuguese Africa..... ....... Lencauel 150 7,237 365 
WORE. secketawoces 647,614 $38,108 23,492 $1,362,473 $388,583 


China Notes 

Considerable construction work is going on in small jobs. 
Projects under construction, planned or recently completed, 
are shown in the accompanying map by a dotted line. Exist- 
ing railways are shown by a solid line. The earthwork on 
the Cheefoo-Weihsien railway in Shantung has been prac- 
tically completed during the month as a measure of famine 
relief. Another measure of famine relief is the earthwork 
on the Tsangchow-Shihchiachuang line, now under way. 
The western half of this route is nearly finished. Difficulties 
in land purchase have held up work on the eastern half. 
The western section was under the direction of the Peking- 
Hankow line and the eastern section under the Tientsin- 
Pukow line until about a month ago, when a separate admin- 
istration was formed for the entire line. The director, Li, 
was formerly chief engineer of the Peking-Hankow line. 
On May 1, the section from Fengchen to Suiyuan was opened 
to traffic. The formal opening will take place June 1, but 
public goods have been carried on construction trains 
throughout May. The term Peking-Suiyuan Railway is no 
longer a misnomer, but may soon become so, for it is in- 
tended to continue the line west to Pao Tou Chen. Surveys 
for additional construction on the Canton-Hankow route 
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are under way, and tunnel contracts on the westerly portion 
of the Lung Hai line will be let shortly. 


MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS OUSTED 


The present conference of the “war-lords” of North China 
has resulted in the ousting of Yeh Kung-cho as minister of 
communications. Mr. Yeh took a strong stand against the 
use of railway revenues for any purpose outside of imme- 
diate promotion of railway interests, although he had agreed 
to the allocation of some $200,000 as an emergency matter, 
to the payment of the arrears in the salaries of the striking 
teachers. The premier, however, considered that loyalty 
to the administration required each department to contribute 
all available funds to the general purposes of the govern- 
ment. Those familiar with the situation consider that Mr. 
Yeh has cleverly extricated himself from a very difficult situ- 
ation. It is well known that the Anfu administration last 
summer “swept the bin” of all loose cash. Very heavy re- 
payments of mortgage loans fall due this year. The rate 
of exchange for the repayment of such sums, and also for 
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A Part of China with Recent and Proposed Railway Con- 
struction Shown by Dotted Lines 


the payment of interest is very adverse. And on top of it 
all the railways are showing decreasing revenues for the 
first time in their history. This is due in part to the effects 
of the famine, and in part to the commandeering of rolling 
stock by militarists. For the time being the latter is the 
principal reason, for it is well known that there is still more 
grain to be moved than the railways are able to handle 
under present conditions. On the other hand, during the 
conference at Tientsin and Peking Chang Tso-lin, Tuchun 
of Manchuria, has kept from three to five locomotives con- 
stantly under steam awaiting his pleasure. This has con- 
tinued for over a month. Hence it is likely that Mr. Yeh 
knew just what he was doing when he defied “the powers.” 
He may be expected back in power within a comparatively 
short time, for he remains as president of Communications 
University, and in that position has an excellent opportunity 
for extending his following among the larger element. In 
the meantime his interests in the Ministry are being safe- 
guarded by the appointment of Dr. C. C. Wang as director 
of the Railway Department. Americans will remember Dr. 
Wang as the man who accompanied Mr. Yeh on his trip 
through our more important cities. Dr. Wang’s place on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway will be taken by C. S. Liu. 

A further step in the welding of the Chinese Government 
lines into a unified system was taken recently in the Third 
General Traffic Conference, which legislated for a permanent 
rate and classification committee to be located in the Ministry 
of Communications. This committee would be charged with 
the responsibility of studying through traffic conditions with 
the special purpose of developing business. It will have 
charge of the editing of tariffs, interpreting doubtful con- 
structions, and of initiating rates on new commodities. In 
short, it becomes the rate department of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment railways except for purely local business. 

A persistent rumor states that the Peking-Suiyuan line is 
trying to float a large loan for the purchase of additional 
rolling stock. It is more likely that the proceeds of any 
loan which may be floated will be used for the Pao Tou 
Chen extension. 
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Lehigh Valley Will Have 3,200 Cars Repaired 


The Lehigh Valley has awarded contracts for the repair of 
equipment, as follows: 
American Car & Foundry Company....... 1,000 box cars 
Maser Car Cerpesetetis oockcs cewcccccecs 1,000 box cars 
Buffalo Steel Car Company.............. 500 steel coal cars 
American Car & Foundry Company....... 500 steel coal cars 
Lehigh Structural Steel Company......... 200 steel coal cars 
In making the awards, figures prepared by the Lehigh Valley 
reveal that these contracts have been let at a saving of over 
$308,000 to the company, as compared with the cost of making 
these repairs in its own shops. This saving is made even in the 
face of the recent reduction in wages and is due to the rules and 
working conditions affecting costs in the railroad shops with 
which the outside contractors do not have to contend. 


Locomotives 


THE GreeEN Bay & WEsTERN has ordered 2 Mogul type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 

THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of July 9 
as asking for prices on the repair of from 100 to 130 locomotives, 
has rejected the bids, and may make repairs to some of the 
locomotives in its own shops. 


Freight Cars 


THe CENTRAL oF GeEorGIA is having repairs made to 200 box 
cars, in its own shops. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is having repairs made to 350 box 
cars, in its own shops. 


Tue PitrspurcH & WEsT VircINIA is having repairs made to 
300 hopper cars at the shops of the Koppel Car Repair Company, 
Koppel, Pa. 


Passenger Cars 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for two 
70-ft. steel combination passenger and baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsur & Co., New York, received bids on August 12, for 500 
tons of splice bars, for 60-lb. rails, for the Japanese Government 
Railways. 


THE RosertT DoLiar CorporaTION, 11 Moore street, New York 
City, has quoted prices on 17,000 tons of 85-Ib. rail for the Pekin- 
Mukden Railway, China. 


THE AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL CoMPANY, Chicago, has 
again made a reduction of 15 per cent in the price of manganese 
steel castings, of Balkwill articulated cast manganese railroad 
crossings. 


Signaling 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company of Canada, Ltd., materials for block signal- 
ing the line between Painsec Junction and Sackville, N. B., 30 
miles. This consists of 55 top-of-mast low-voltage model 2A 
signals, with necessary relays and other apparatus to be installed 
by the company’s forces; also signal material for installation 
near Levis, Quebec, consisting of 12 top-of-mast model 2A signals, 
with relays, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


Mitsut & Co., New York, have ordered 20, 4-wheel car trucks 
from the J. G. Brill Company for the Yokohama Municipal Rail- 
way. 
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Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy will receive bids until 
12 o’clock noon, August 19, for 150 rolled steel wheels for tenders 
and passenger cars. The company will receive bids until 12 
o'clock noon, August 23, for 400 sheets of galvanized steel, 
grades 24 G and 26 G, and 660 sheets of tank steel. 


Railway Construction 


AtcHIson, Topeka & Santa Fr.—This company contemplates 
the construction of 10 miles of second track between Florence, 
Kansas, and Burns, Kansas, at a total cost of approximately 


$390,000. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Heine Chimney Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete chimney, 150 ft. high, at 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company contemplates re- 
building a highway bridge over its tracks and yard at Proviso, 
Ill., which burned on August 7, with a loss of approximately 
$100,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company is accepting 
bids for the construction of a new 10-stall roundhouse at Eldon, 
Mo. The company is also accepting bids for the construction of 
a new car repair shop at Inver Grove, Minn., with dimensions of 
250 ft. by 87 ft. 


Cuicaco, Rock Is1.anp & Paciric—This company has rejected 
all bids submitted for the construction of a new coaling station at 
McFarland, Kansas, and will accept new bids. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is accepting bids for the 
work of widening the bridge approaching its passenger platforms 
at the Randolph street station, Chicago. 


Jackson & EastTERN.—This company, which was recently 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
struct its proposed line from Sebastopol to Jackson, Miss., a 
distance of approximately 60 miles, has completed surveys for 
this project. 


Kansas, OKLAHOMA & GuLr.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to extend 
its line from Baxter Springs, Kansas, to Pittsburg, a distance of 
25 miles. 


State or New York.—The superintendent of buildings of the 
state of New York who was noted in the Railway. Age of July 
23 (page 104) as opening bids for the construction of a terminal 
freight house at Rochester, New York, and a bridge over the 
Hudson river at Cohoes, N. Y., has awarded a contract for the 
former to W. F: Martens, Rochester, N. Y., and for the latter 
to the Terry & Tench Company, New York City. 


Trade Publications 


HeEaters.—Catalog No. 230, designed to suit the needs of all 
classes interested in heaters and heating, has been issued by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. The first 
part of the book describes the construction, operation and me- 
chanical details of Sturtevant heaters and is intended for those 
who are not buying this class of apparatus regularly. The latter 
part, which gives performance tables, diagrams and dimensions, 
is for the benefit of engineers, architects and steamfitters, to enable 
them to choose the heater necessary for any given building. Dia- 
grams showing proper methods of making steam connections and 
the space occupied by heaters are also included. 


Car Dumper.—The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, in its recently issued bulletin No. 63 presents a detailed de- 
scription of the construction and operation of the Wellman Re- 
volving Car Dumper which has been developed to meet the de- 
mand for a machine of low capacity adaptable to plants where 
first cost is a governing factor and where efficiency, low operating 
cost and a minimum of labor is essential. The bulletin is illus- 
trated with photographs, assembly drawings and diagrams showing 
the machine in progressive stages of the dumping cycle. Diagram- 
matic information as to the force required to dump railroad cars 
of high capacities is also included. 
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Supply Trade News 
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The Tuco Products Corporation, New York, has opened 
an agency at Spokane, Wash., in charge of L. J. McNally. 


The Q & C Company of New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
are now the exclusive agents in the railroad field for Century 
steel fence posts as manufactured by the Funk Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


William S. Murray, formerly chairman of the Superpower 
Survey, and Henry Flood, Jr., formerly engineer secretary 
of the Superpower Survey, have formed the firm of Murray & 
Flood, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


E. A. Woodworth, formerly with the Imperial Belting 
Company, Chicago, as railroad representative, has left the 
service of that company to take charge of the southwestern 
territory for the United States Metallic Packing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with headquarters in Chicago. 


Edward B. Germain, general manager of the Harlan plant, 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilmington, Del., has 
been appointed manager of sales of the corporation, with 
office at 111 Broadway, New York. Mr. Germain went to 
Wilmington in December, 1918, from Elizabeth, N. J., where 
he held the position of general manager of the Moore plant 
of the same corporation. Cecil W. Weaver, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the marine department succeeds Mr. 
Germain. The Harlan plant, besides its shipbuilding and 
ship repair facilities has extensive passenger shops with a. 
capacity of 250 steel passenger coaches a year, 


American Locomotive Shows Good 
Earnings for First Six Months 


The American Locomotive Company in the six months ending 
June 30, 1921, according to the semi-annual report issued early 
this week, earned a profit available for dividends of $3,901,043, 
as compared with $4,333,927 in the preceding six months ending 
December 31, 1920. The profit was equivalent to $12.10 per share 
on the common stock, after providing for the regular $3.50 semi- 
annual dividend requirements on the preferred stock. The gross 
for the six months ending June 30, 1921, was $45,114,934. The 
surplus for the six months, after the payment of dividends, totaled 
$2,276,043, compared with $708,927 for the preceding six months, 
but the latter figure was after the deduction of $2,000,000 for 
reserve for additions and betterments. 

In his remarks to stockholders, President Andrew Fletcher 
says, in part: 

The inventory account of materials and supplies on hand and work in 
progress on June 30, 1921, amounted to $6,555,331 in comparison with 
$15,119,342 as of December 31, 1920. 

The total current assets of the company on June 30, 1921, were $46,666,883 
and total current liabilities $6,838,401; the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities being $39,828,482 after providing in current liabilities a 
reserve of $2,870.033 to provide.for shrinkage in value of notes and bills 
receivable, discount on Canadian funds and other contingencies and a 
reserve of $3,011,367 for United States and Canadian income and profit 
taxes. 

On June 30, 1921. the company had no loans payable and had in its 
treasury on that date among other securities $10,750,000 of United States 
treasury certificates of indebtedness and $2,000,000 of New York City 6 per 
cent corporate stock and tax notes, 

During the six menths ended June 30, 1921, there was expended for 
additions and betterments to the plants $564,655, which has been charged to 
the reserves created from surplus of previous years. There has been no 
money spent on the propesed new plant in the St. Louis district other than 
the cost of the land and it is the present intention of the company to 
withhold active development of that property until general business require- 
ments of the company warrant it. 

The total unfilled orders for new locomotives, reconditioning of old 
locomotives and miscellaneous work on June 30, 1921, was $4,595,958, of 
which domestic business was 16.5 per cent and foreign business 83.5 per 
cent, the foreign business being mostly for Japan, China, and South Africa. 

It is difficult to forecast the future business of this company for the next 
six to twelve months. At the present time there are but few inquiries for 
new locomotives either for domestic or foreign use, but there is encourage- 
ment in the fact thai the administration of our government is working on 
the many difficult problems affecting the prosperity of the country and we 
are hopeful that the railroad and transportation matters, so vital and far- 
reaching in effect on the general business of the country and particularly 
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to the business of the equipment ccmpanies, will be adjusted in the near 
future on a sound business basis. 

The condensed income account for the six months was as 
follows: 


Six months to Six months to 
June 30,1921 Dec. 31, 1920 


I A io eign g Deanne aca tieuerd $25,989,781 $45,114,934 
Manufacturing, maintenance and administrative 
expenses and depreciation.........ccccececes 21,390,554 39,409,404 
Re ee eee $4,599,227 $5,705,530 
Interest on bonds of constituent cempanies, etc. 43,184 45,036 


| rs 65 ark aw acereeid iin tere atraces $4,556,043 $5,660,494 
Deduct for United States and Canadian income 














SE I Ns ab 00 Okrs betes bbs 0tev we 655,000 1,326,567 
I NER wane hones wane cee ate $3,901,043 $4,333,927 
Dividends on preferred stock..............2-.0. 875,006 875,000 
Dividends on common stock.............eeeee.% 750,000 750,000 
$2,276,043 $2,708,927 

Reserve for additions and betterments......... se eeeee 2,000,000 
PE. ad nbiccte dhe evalewwcke wueaseewewne $2,276,043 $708,927 





Obituary 


Thomas Madill, who served for many years in the sales 
department of the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, O., 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., on July 23. He spent practically 
his entire business life with The Sherwin-Williams Company 
in its railway trade. - 


Henry Carr Ferris, president of the Railway & Mine Supply 
Corporation, El] Paso, Texas, died in that city on July 25. 
Mr. Ferris was born in Sandusky, Ohio, March 1, 1865, and 
graduated from Stevens Institute of Technology in the class 
of 1888, with the degree of mechanical engineer. The fol- 
lowing year he began railroad work with the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, serving as resident engineer and engineer of main- 
tenance until April, 1902. He subsequently served consecu- 
tively as assistant superintendent and superintendent on the 
Union Pacific, vice-president and general manager of the 
Pittsburgh, Binghamton & FEastern and as_ general man- 
ager of the Chihuahua & Pacific, now the Mexico North- 
western. In February, 1915, he was appointed receiver of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. In 1919, when that road 
was under federal control he served as an official of the 
Railroad Administration and in February, 1920, was elected 
vice-president and general manager of the _ reorganized 
company, the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, resigning from that 
position on September 1, 1920, to engage in private business 
at El Paso, Texas. 


Charles Haines Williams, first vice-president of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company, died at Chicago on the morn- 
ing of August 8. Mr. Williams was born in Baltimore, Md., 
on April 1, 1875, and was educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore and at the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, from which 
institution he graduated in 1893. He later took a_ special 
course in mechanical drawing and machine design in the Mary- 
land Institute. After four years as a special apprentice in the 
Mount Clare shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, where he worked 
in the machine and locomotive shops, the erecting shop and 
in the foundry, drafting room and tést department, Mr. Williams, 
on July 6, 1897, left the Baltimore & Ohio to become con- 
nected with the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, as 
mechanical inspector. In 1917, he was elected first vice- 
president of the company and a director, which positions he 
occupied at the time of his death. 


W. S. Turoop, Crarms AtrorNey of the Erie Railroad, in 
an address to locomotive enginemen, suggests that where they 
see a highway traveler approaching a crossing without any ap- 
parent indication of stopping, and at excessive speed, the engine- 
man should, in addition to the usual crossing signals, sound a 
series of short blasts. If the wayfarer pays attention, his life 
may be saved; and if he persists in his efforts to get over the 
crossing ahead of the train, the succession of short whistle-blasts 
will attract the attention of any persons within hearing, and thus 
may enable the railroad to put up a better defense, in case a 
lawsuit should follow. Mr. Throop calls attention to the fact 
that outside witnesses usually tell conflicting stories as to 
whether the engineman did or did not sound the whistle. 
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CaNnaApDIAN Paciric.—Declares Regular Dividend—This com- 
pany has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent 
on common stock and the usual semi-annual dividend of 2 per 
cent on the preferred stock, both payable October 1 to stock of 
record September 1. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Loan Approved—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the granting of a loan to this 
company of $65,000 for three years, for the purpose of retiring 
certain equipment notes. 


CHARLES City WESTERN.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has been granted authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $10,400 of 10-year, 6 per cent, first mortgage 
notes to be dated July 1, 1921, and to be sold at not less than 
par. This approval is supplementary to authority granted to the 
company on July 8 to issue $373,600 of these bonds, making the 
total to be issued $384,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanpn & Paciric.—Authorized to Pledge 
Bonds.—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to pledge and repledge from time to time all 
or any part of $8,364,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, now pledged without the authorization of the commission, 
as collateral security for outstanding shot term notes or for any 
short term notes which may be issued. 


Denver & Rio GrAnvdE.—Bond Interest Not to Be Paid.—The 
semi-annual interest amounting to about $350,000 on the Denver 
& Rio Grande adjustment, 7 per cent bonds, due October 1, will 
not be paid, according to an announcement made August 9. 
The interest is payable, if earned during the period of January 
1 to June 30. The principal reason for not paying the interest is 
understood to have been the Pueblo flood in which the road 
suffered damage estimated at about $1,500,000. 

The Wall Street Journal says: 

With the announcement that the earnings did not warrant the adjustment 
interest payment it became known that there was another reason why no 
action could be taken on it. To allow the payment, sanction of the board 
would be necessary and this is not pcssible inasmuch as there is no longer 
a quorum of the old Denver board. Of the eleven original members six 
have resigned time to time in the past year or so. This, together with the 
essential tact that the earnings did not cover the interest, led to the an- 
nouncement ot deferment made by an cfficial on behalf of the five remain- 
ing bcard members. 

Fiint Bett RAILroap.—Authorized to Construct New Line— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted this company 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the 
construction and operation of a line of railroad in Genesee County, 
Michigan. The company proposes to build a road 8% miles in 
length, establishing a belt line around the congested district of 
the city of Flint, Mich. The company expects to complete and 
to put in operation about 5% miles this year and to have the line 
in complete operation before July 1, 1924. 

The commission has further issued an order permitting the 
company to retain all excess earnings for a period of ten years 
ending July 1, 1934, as provided in section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Authorized to Issue Stock —The company has also been granted 
authority by the commission to sell for cash, at par, $1,000,000 
of capital stock, the proceeds to be used for the construction and 
equipping of the line. The cost of the line is estimated at $1,002,- 
411, excluding right-of-way, substantially all of the land having 
been obtained by donation. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorRTHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Notes——James A. Baker, receiver, has asked authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 24 notes aggregating 
$194,300, exclusive of interest, payable one each month, after date, 
in part payment for locomctive equipment, the purchase price of 
which is $388,600, purchased from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


LEAVENWORTH & TopEKA.—Granted Authority to Issue Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission granted authority to 
this company to issue at par $80,000 of first mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds, of which $57,000 are to be delivered to certain persons in 
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part payment for equitable or contingent interests held by them 
in the line operated by the applicant; $3,000 to be sold to reim- 
burse its treasury for a like amount expended in cash in part 
payment for such equitable or contingent interest, and $20,000 
to be deposited with the Central Trust Company, of Topeka, Kan., 
for the purpose of creating a sinking fund required by the state 
laws of Kansas. 

Asks Authority to Increase Capital Stock—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval of an 
increase in its capita) stock from $100,000 to $152,175. The in- 
crease is for the purpose of exchanging the stock of the ap- 
plicant for $50,000 of the aid bonds of the Leavenworth & Topeka 
Railroad Aid Benefit District of Jefferson County, Kan., to aid 
in the construction, operation and maintenance of its line. The 
company has also asked authority to renew $43,274 of short-term 
notes. 


LouisviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Asks Authority to Issue Stock.— 
The Louisville & Nashville has asked authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $53,000,000 of capital stock 
for distribution as a stock dividend pro rata among its stock- 
holders. The applicant also asks authority to execute and de- 
liver its first and refunding mortgage to secure divers series of 
bonds, to issue Series A of these bonds aggregating $28,615,000 
and to sell $12,753,000 of this amount outright to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. at not less than 94% net to the applicant and to hold the 
balance in its treasury for future disposition. The bonds to be 
issued and sold are to bear interest at 6 per cent, payable semi- 
annually, to mature April 1, 2003, and to be redeemable at the 
option of the Louisville & Nashville, October 1, 1936, or on any 
interest date thereafter at 102 per cent of the face amount, together 
with accrued interest. 

The execution of the first and refunding mortgage and the 
issuance of various series of bonds is for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the applicant’s treasury for the refunding of various 
funded debts and for meeting other present and future financial 
needs of the company. The company states that a great part of 
its earnings, which might have been paid to the stockholders in 
cash, has been used to improve and enlarge its property. The 
applicant states that $53,000,000 was determined upon as the 
amount of the increase because it was decided that the total 
authorized capital stock of the company should be not less than 
$125,000,000, and it is stated that the company’s investment of 
earnings in property has been far in excess of the proposed issue. 

As to the mortgage and bond issue the management of the 
carrier reached the conclusion, according to the application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that it was essential that some 
plan be devised at once for the making of one large mortgage 
through which the company’s existing mortgage debts could be 
refunded as they matured and which would provide for other 
financial needs of the company. 


MipLaAND VALLEY.—-Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This com- 
pany has asked authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $363,000 of first mortgage, 5 per cent bonds to 
reimburse it in part for expenditures from current income on 
additions and betterments. 


New York CENTRAL—-Authorized to Issue Bonds—The New 
York Central has been granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $4,425,000 of 4 per cent consolidation 
mortgage bonds in exchange, par for par, for a like amount of 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company’s 3% per 
cent Lake Shore collateral bonds. 


READING CoMPANY.—Common Stockholders’ Committee Granted 
Right to Appeal—Judge Thompson on August 4 granted to the 
committee of the common stockholders, of which Seward Prosser 
is chairman, the right to appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court from the decision of the district court relative to the 
segregation of the coal and railroad properties in which decision 
it was held that the common and preferred stockholders had 
equal rights of participation in the segregation. 


TERMINAL RaILROAD AssOcIATION oF ST. Louis.—Asks Au- 
thority to Pledge Securities—The Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis has asked authority from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to pledge $439,000 par value, general mortgage, 
4 per cent bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury in lieu of 
$285,000 now held as collateral security for the performance of 
the applicant’s contract under Section 209 of the Transportation 
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Act in connection with advances thereunder, to save the applicant 
the premium it now pays for the surety bonds. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified partial pay- 
ments of guaranty to the following roads: y 


NEN, Os. RINE 25 5 a-vinexwidis. decane Seainkaa ale $3,000 
ee a | eee eee heen noo 10,000 
SS OPPO T Os kes Kees ban enes sens bekebae 5 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the Treas- 
ury partial payment of guaranty as reimbursement for deficits 
during Federal control to the following roads: 

NE Ct RAO og 55) cde ose pigteeaty writes mae REE 

OO ree Sern rae 

Mt. Jewett, Kinsua & Riterville 
St. Louis-San Francisco 





Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced the tenta- 
tive valuation of the used property of the Bangor & Aroostook, 
Northern Maine Seaport Railroad and the Van Buren Bridge 
Company, as of 1916, as $25,350,084. The tentative valuation of 
the used property of the Seaport Railroad is $3,850,000, and of 
the Van Buren Bridge Company, $77,500, which is included in 
the foregoing total. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has also announced sup- 


plemental tentative valuations of the used property of the follow- 
ing carriers: 


CXOFORECh Be) PIRBEREE. «<6 ioc 60 5006040008 1917 $490,212 
manukakee. &' Seneca. ....ccccssccocseccese 2995 825,645 
NN MED cece Ns atiarscaa wisece hooey 1915 62,654 
Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific..........000005 1916 558,393 


Treasury Payments from Revolving Fund 


The Treasury announced the payment of loans from the re- 
volving fund to the following carriers: 
Alvon, Canton & Youngstown: «cs o6s. sci cdcesiacs 212 
UNM: AE MUNN 5 Cuca viwxasersexpaneacneuens 669° 00 
Seaboard Air Line 293,500 
The Treasury also announced partial payments of guaranty to 
the following roads: 


RY (IIo 0. ce4' sieves avdie ole eis ea area $3,000 
EE Pe er a iia cutesy cxas Vexagleeionceteabedia 3,00 
SINR ON roi oe i co ana ea digested tease oe eae 50,000 
RONEN | NUON ow ce iare's ace Bawah yews Mewwoee 1,500 
NL MR PINMOENN 651 5)5.5.55-5:5 ssc she owe dhe eeieea cain 64,000 
EE Se ind sss vais nose toate a eae a 63,000 
RR MIR eie ds bc a-0 dao anc Gk ose ealeeeenew 15,000 
Penn Yan & Lake Shore receiver........00..00se008 15,000 
Railway Transfer Company of the City cf Minneapolis 65,000 
is SI STO... cs op cree ere eh ewe ne 00,000 
RISO. Ge PRONE ORR ia :5,5 sao bana so bNiOa ee ORC a Reels 20,000 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Common 2% per cent, quarterly, and preferred, 2 


per cent semi-annually, payable October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Crown Prince of Japan Arriving at Portsmouth, England 











Annual Report 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.—Sixty-seventh Annual Report 


CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT 


Cuicaco, January 1, 1921. 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany: 
Federal control of this Company’s transportation system ended on February 
29, 1920. ' 
The annual compensation for its use, as provided by the contract of 
October 8, 1918, between the Director General and this Company was as 


follows: 

Chi , Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company.......... $33,360,683.11 

Gulear, Gees Kansas City Railroad Company........ 29,396.50 
$33,390,079.61 


The compensation which will be allowed for the months of January and 
February, 1920, is understood to be 60/366 of the annual compensation. 

These figures are based on the average railway operating income of the 
Company for the three year period July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1917, inclu- 
sive. They are subject to a revision (not yet completed) by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. : 

The following statement cannot be accepted as a final showing of the 
income of the Corporation for the year 1920. The final figures will not 
be known until complete settlements are reached of the Company’s claims 
against the Railroad Administration and for the Guaranty Period under 
the Transportation Act, 1920. . 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual report of carriers 
has called for a table designed to show the income separately for the two 
months of Federal control, six months of the Guaranty Period and four 
months of the Corporate Period, and that table is given on pages 28 and 
29 of this report. : 

Beginning with the Guaranty Period, this Company adopted the plan, 
authorized in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s classifications of 
accounts, of keeping its accounts strictly on the basis of accruals. This 
change affected but slightly the Corporate Income for the year as payments 
made subsequent to the end of Federal control on February 29, 1920, but 
attaching to transactions had during Federal Control Period, were charged 
or credited to the account of the Director General. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CORPORATE INCOME, YEARS 
ENDED DECEMBER 31 

































































1920 1919 
SS.560.213.E8F = —«_— cccccceses Standard return.......... $33,360,683.i1 
RAILWAY OFERATING REVENUES 
hk 8 3 errr er Tee PER. ccvecseueséeeae © Yatwawelee 
pe Se errr rrr res DOE Sc erenceeee 8  aneeeans 
Fi VY 3 Bee reer rc r DE S¢hsvebdcaneees.  §§ odiewtieun 
} i, fer eee EXPresS ....esceceess =v eevee 
2,987,078.26 cocewncdile GORGE GHEMONOTERUIOR. ccs 2 veeeeses 
Sarre ——lfot te cwseeeees DE  cchcavesiene  ‘eadimenes 
ease 8 80st aebedovenes SO GRE ké6eesesexen “weevnder 
$155,483,805.42, .. Total railway operating revenues... = .......- 
RAILWAY OPERATING EXPENSES 
$28,367 ,933.14 .. Maintenance of way and structures... —....- se 
36,353,037.27 ooccee Maintenance of equipment...... «= ceccccee 
Sees 8 =— kw eeeenseeeen Traffic .ccccccccccees =e eeceees 
MY by hy TT Transportation ........+- sw eeeees 
kU Ss Bee Miscellaneous operations....... «= ..sseee- 
QSSTBOG1O  ceccccccvcees GONE cccceveresess $284,839.10* 
348,107.72 Cr. ..Transportation for investment—Cr.. — ........ 
$142,017,420.15 ..Total railway operating expenses. . $284,839.10 
$19,026,499.12  cececeeeeeeeess WE sceccnasdencuaaes $33,075,844.01 
~$7,707,712.65  seseseee Railway tax accruals.......: $2,340,837.66t 
87,835.11 ace "Uncollectible CU GUURNMB. ces weeccaes 
; Railway operating income and standard 
Dare. ~ -<neavestwawnesn SOE -ceuvetussawes $30,735,006.35 
NON-OPERATING INCOME 
$1,803,974.48 Dr. ....... Equipment rents (met)....... «=e eweeeee 
eo 4 UX fe Jom Tactity Cemts (Mbt) .ccces __ cecceces 
[a =3——<—«i*S hh Miscellaneous rents......... $221,716.97 
977,616.56 .Dividends and miscellaneous interest. 924,400.51 
Garase 8  eeervere Miscellaneous income.... 6.80 
Estimated amount due under guaranty 
21,991,964.87 «ss canes a ee 
$19,476,039.38 = ...6. Total non-operating income..... $1,146,124.28 
SPPORse =— ss Hh esc eseees Creed BOR. cccccvssces $31,881,130.63 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
ee 8 8=«&. a ee Miscellaneous rents......... $49,167.11 
6,816,006.44 =... Interest on funded debt...... 6,669,586.79 
eae 8=——S—«w a wwe Interest on unfunded debt...... 295,275.84 
57,771.00 Amortizaticn of discount on funded debt 56,711.24 
852,083.47% ..+.Miscellaneous income charges.... 1,267,918.80% 
~ $7,782,626.99 ..Total deductions from gross income.. $8,338,659.78 
EE.  oknvetecieces Net income.........000: $23,542,470.85 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
| 8” ee Sinking funds........... $502,255.25 
| ere PE | kxeccetedere 8,867,128.00 
$9,098,205.96 ....Total appropriations of income.... $9,369,383.25 
Income balance transferred to profit 
SER 80 beh h ceecenees GON: Tie .cvactcensens $14,173,087.60 





tJanuary and February, 1920. *Corporate. tWar tax only. 
_ Includes “Lap over” items credited and charged by Federal Administra- 
tion. 


On December 31, 
the public was: 


1919, the Capitalization outstanding in the hands of 


EE pias ob nie an ai RP AS RET RODEN Chae Se eee eee $110,839,100.00 
BENE - Nace hccheub ence nus ce b040 6 GtlOOO%s es eenes 168,050,000.00 
a eS a a ee $278,889,100.00 


During the year 1920 the following changes were made therein: 
By the issuance of Gold Notes for equipment acquired from 
allocation by the United States Railroad Administration 


BOGE Gls MARR FOR. Be BOG ee cc cece scccesccceccces $6,060,000.00 
By the purchase of Sinking Fund Bonds, 1921.......... 3,000.00 
By the purchase of Sinking Fund Bonds, 1922 (Denver Ex- 

ee reer SWORE EAS MO Eh iia Che RG kame 68,700.00 

OE Ss iio be Baca weed ad babes tenceewsi $5,988,300.00 

And the outstanding on December 31, 1920, was: 

Re SEE <5 1k ids atel alain aaa a/ ab ahiiaaieids kwas ee K+ od $110,839,100.00 
OE ER a Eee tere ere reper ana 174,038,300.00 
RR ene er ee ee Cee ae ee ee $284,877,400.00 


On November 3, 1920, an application was made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue additional Capital Stock to the 
amount of $60,000,000. This application has been granted and arrange- 
ments made to make the issue early in 1921. 

During the year the Sinking Fund 4s of 1921 were paid off and the 
Denver Extensicn bonds of 1922 were all retired excepting an outstanding 
balance of $10,390, which have not yet been presented, and for which 
funds have been deposited with the Trustee and the mortgage released. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Revenues: 

Total Operating Revenues for 1920...............04- $186,872,918.07 
Total Operating Revenues for 1919...........cceeceees 154,011,437.62 
TN Lee ee ee Ra $32,861,480.45 
or 21.34% 

This increase was distributed as follows: 
Se EN Ta Ly ae $24,626,944.77— 23.01% 
i DE «cu celcs bcaniomenebbeddveees 1,122,980.62— 3.18% 
SE IN read ai iy an ae Grains ae Monde ews 4,074,813.76—165.48% 
Miscellaneous Transportation Revenues........... 2 98h 8,594.82— 36.61% 
Incidental Operating Revenues.................. 908,146.48— 26.94% 


$32,861,480.45— 21.34% 
The relative tonnage of commodities as compared with year 1919, was, in: 


eee ry Perea 28,663 tons— 0.34% 
PURTAGL PEOGUCIS GOCTORREE e o.6 ccc cc ccsececvevcceee 346,867 tons—10.35% 
Oe ee a en 6,171,743 tons—42.80% 
POWOR DVOGUCIE CeCCORGRE eo vcd cc ccccecisscocesss 14,373 tons— 0.47% 
Manufactured products increased................ 1,115,458 tons—13.15% 
Total carload shipments increased.............. 6,954,624 tons—18.39% 
Total L. C. L. shipments increased.............. 43,205 tons— 1.78% 


The tonnage handled in 1919 was restricted by reason of the general busi- 
ness depression which followed the close of the war and the coal strike 
in the latter part of the year. In comparing with 1918 the revenue tons 
decreased 31,160 or .066 per cent. 

The decrease in tonnage of animal products was due partly to the ex- 
treme dry weather on the northwestern lines in 1919, which increased live 
stock shipments for feeding during that year. 
_ The increase in tonnage uf mine products was due to the coal strike 
in 1919, during which year the decrease in tonnage of bituminous coal 
as compared with 1918, was 5,730,768 tons. This tonnage carried in 1920 
was less than that of 1918 by 721,588, or 4.14 per cent. 
Expenditures (Operating )— 

The increase in Operating Expenses was distributed: 


Maintenance of Wav and Structures.......... $8,775,458.42—40.84% 
Maintenance of Equipment...............0.0: 9,944,573.27—30.67% 
NE I es Sree ings afovacetn kek ce abuwie wckae 687,859.44—64.62% 
SPOREPORNON DAMON oie cian ccsivevces 19,657,867.77—32.67 % 
Miscellaneous Operations ..........ssecseees 500,981.98 —28.04% 
General Expense ad caida oak adie ee aN ik 48 1,007,196.09—24.07% 
Total Operating Expenses, 1920.............. 161,304,686.05 
Total Operating Expenses, 1919............... 120,777,801.16 
ES EEE RD $40,526,884.89—33.55% 
OE TN, BO ce heiisceewAariewseedsss 86.32% 
SONNE CII, BONE Ws o.c.c. nels ca ncwasciereosinecs 78.42% 

5 Is ao <s:ta Pawns asinninn GueiKieeiice 7.90% 
Operating expenses per revenue train mile, 1920. 4.13 
Operating expenses per revenue train mile, 1919. 3.35 

IN 6x ic nlemntencs'ne nie eens oats a Nien 7 $0.78—23.28% 
The total payroll increased...............++.. $28,920,520.04—27.83% 
The total materia! expense (excluding fuel) in- 
NEE. gu eet c bane OeeiA ars ddneb kod ees sc 9,554,628.14—39.77% 
The total fuel expense increased.............. 5,579,854.99—40.58% 
Expenditures (Capital)— 
Expenditures during the year were: 
For Road MENGE PEGs ed we needa ens ee ewdw earns $8,516,660.45 
Be I or Mia Se elutes 6,176,944.81 
For PES ati sae one eweeh see seemeakens 43,851.09 
i it hr a, $14,737,456.35 


Capital Expenditures generally have been directed toward the improve- 
ment of existing property, particularly locomotive shops and __ terminals, 
yards and station facilities and primarily for increasing efficiency 2 
economy of operation. 

There have been no new inain lines or extensions built during the year- 

Substantial progress has been made by the Chicago Union Station Com!- 
pany upon the new Union Station and Terminal project, with consideration 
of prevailing conditions; the work during the year embracing the co™- 
pletion of the viaducts at Harrison, Taylor and Randolph streets, am 
progress upon the viaducts at Polk and Canal streets, and Roosevelt, Read, 
om upon the concrete dock wall: along the south branch of the Chicago 

iver. 

Progress has been made upon the work of rebuilding freight facilities 
at Harrison and Canal streets made necessary because of the Chicago 
Union Station project, this work embracing foundations, sewers and track 
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rearrangements resulting in total expenditures for the year of $489,078.25, 
bringing the total cost to date to $2,173,051.00. 

Plans have been completed and approved by the Fostmaster General for 
the new building for handling railway mail to be built in the vicinity 
of the Union Station, and construction will be undertaken early in 1921. 

The elevation of tracks and revision of grades through the City of 
Aurora, Ill., was continued, and that portion lying west of Broadway was 
completed. This work embraces the change of alignment of main _ tracks 
and the construction of new subways, involving an expenditure for the 
year of $388,421.61, bringing the total expenditure to date to $2,312,961.55. 

Additional engine terminal facilities have been constructed at Galesburg, 
Ill., embracing a 16-stall roundhouse with coal, water and cinder handling 
facilities. The expenditure for this project amounted to $163,257.95. This 
improvement was necessary and will greatly facilitate the handling of 
power at this important point. 

New locemotive facilities at Pacific Junction were constructed, consist- 
ing of one 6-stall roundhouse with coal, water and cinder handling facili- 
ties involving an expenditure of $82,945.99. This likewise was a much 
needed improvement for the purpose of facilitating the handling power. 

Locomotive terminal facilities at Denver, Colo., were improved during 
the year by the installation of improved power plant and coal and water 
facilities, involving an expenditure of $67,240.66. There has also been 
acquired for the purpose of developing a locomotive repair shop, a tract 
of land of ample size and conveniently located for this purpose. 

The construction of second track on the Beardstown and St. Joseph 
Divisions which had heen temporarily suspended in 1919, was continued 
during the year, invclving a total expenditure of $389,255.64. This em- 
braced the completion of six miles of line between Ayres, Ill., and Durley, 
Ill., and eleven miles between Waldron, Mo., and Beverly, Mo. 

The customary program of substituting permanent construction for tem- 
porary bridges was continued. An important item of this program was 
the completion of the Piatte River Bridge at Northport, Neb., placed in 
service in August, and involving an expenditure during the year of $22,- 
418.46, bringing the total expenditure for this project to $294,050.85. 

The program of applying automatic block signals to important traffic routes 
for safety and efficiency of operation was continued during the year. 
There was undertaken the construction of 300 miles of such signals on 
the Aurora and Lincoln Divisions. There were placed in operation dur- 
ing the year, 97 miles, and the remainder will be completed early in 1921. 
The expenditures for the year were $448,552.02. 

The program of laying 90 and 100 pound rail in main line was con- 
tinued during the year. There were applied a total of 340 miles of new 
rail and 206 miles of second hand rail, the latter being wpon less im- 
portant lines. 

Arrangements were made during the year for the purchase and con- 
structicn of the following equipment: 

15 Switch engines. 31 Freight engines. 500 Stock cars. 

Substantial deliveries were made upon these undertakings during the year. 
Industrial— 

There were constructed and extended during the year industrial tracks 
as follows: 

New Tracks Extensions 
32 16 


ee CO ME dee Nine sc Mie casneees 
Ce I WON b 4 ee RNS ereceeseuven 17 4 
Total New ‘Tracks. «5...065<0<«% 49 20 


Industrial activity was not up to normal on account of the reaction fol- 
lowing the close of the war, but a number of substantial and important 
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connection were the completicn of three beet spurs in the North Flatte 
Valley to serve two new stigar factories, one which has been completed 
at Mitchell, Neb., and another at Minatare, Neb., not yet completed. These 
facilities serve a district developing an increased beet acreage in 1920. 
over 1919 of approximately 10,500 acres. 

During the year the oil receipts at refineries served, amounted to 
6,673 carloads, and outbound shipments therefrom amounted to 40,908 
carloads. The bulk of the inbound oil’ was transported by pipe lines. In 
addition, there was a movement of crude oil not handled at refineries, of 
521 carloads, making a grand total movement of oil originating in Wyoming 
of 41,429 carloads. The production of crude oil within the state is con- 
stantly increasing, and large additions to important refineries are now 
under way. A continued growth of this class of tonnage may be anticipated. 

There were 1,549 cars of immigrants’ effects received on the McCook, 
Alliance, Sterling, Sheridan and Casper Divisions, and a total of 5,692 
families located. There were 2,222,389 acres of land homesteaded in 
Wyoming, and this should cause several thousand new families to come 
into that state. In additicn there were about 10,000 acres of irrigated 
homesteads taken up divided equally between the Shoshone and North Platte 
projects which should mean an influx of approximately 150 new families. 
Agricultural— 

Two special agricultural exhibit cars were operated during the year 
on Lines West; one during March to stimulate increase in acreage and 
to improve the quality of the potato crop; and another during the fall to 
stimulate hetter farming in the semi-arid districts. This effort aroused a 
great deal of interest, about four thousand farmers inspecting the potato 
car, and 270 farmers were supplied with certified seed from the car. In 
field tests this seed proved superior to the native seed. 

About 430,000 pounds of improved seed potatoes were purchaser through 
exchange bulletins. The potato acreage was increased about 15 per cent 
above last year. A poster calling attention to the necessity of providing 
storage for potatees and grain resulted in the construction of twenty-five 
potato storage cellars. 

On the “better farming’’ car, attention was given to the importance of 
crop rctations for dry lands, adapted seeds, dairying and silos and greater 
diversification and safer lines of farming. One hundred and thirteen 
towns were visited, with a total attendance of about 14,000 farmers. 

A large number of farmers’ meetings have been attended. Several 
thousand copies of special posters and bulletins have been issued on potato 
growing, storage, preventing losses in handling potatces, farm feeds, silos 
and dairying. Three hundred thousand pounds of miscellaneous seeds, and 
thirty-nine carloads of cotton cake, corn, hay and other feeds have been 
transferred through the marketing service. Taree carloads of dairy cows 
were purchased and shipped to Wyoming farmers. A market was found 
for four carloads of seed potatoes. 

There has been a steady growth in the population and the number of 
farms in the western territory. Personal letters and advertising booklets 
were sent to 2,138 persons who inquired for land. These inquiries were a 
continuation from the year previous, as no colonization advertising was. 
done during the past year. Land values were advanced from 50 to 150 
per cent. 

There has been a steady increase in the dairy industry in spite of the 
enormous increase in grain production resulting from the high prices. 

Substantial progress has been made in the matter of final settlements 
with the United States Railroad Administration of matters growing out of 
Federal control. 

By order of the Beard of Directors. 

HALE HOLDEN, 








industries have been located. Among the important developments in this President. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1920 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investments: Capital Stock: 
Property investment—road and equipment: ER ee eee ee eee ee re eee el $110,839,100.00 
SS Se Er ere: ore er $406,501,585.72 Long term debt: 
ee re ee ee 99,813,273.64 Bonds held by the public............... $174,038,300.00 
General expenditures ............e00- 1,139,235.09 Bonds held by trustees, account sinking 
——_—_———._ $507, 454,094.45 I re ra iave yo eee cans kis inte OSL Wikre 10,816,200.00 
Sinking funds: Bonds owned by the Company, unpledged  12,205,700.00 
Se ree er rere ar $10,830,984.54 ——<—$—$_—_——_—. 
Company’s own issues included, Par , Nee eee ee $197,060,200.00 
WEED. ita wacluvc cere ewe web atrealaclen 10,816,200.00 Less bonds held by or for the Company, 
oo 14,784.54 ee ee re re rere 23,021,900.00 
Deposits in lieu cf mortgaged property sold.......... 622,475.30 ——_—__——_- 
Miscellaneous physical property..........sseeseeeees 917,965.13 .. Le Serer eer ee 174,038,300.00 
Investments in affilzated companies: Current liabilities: , 
RR a er ere carer $30,194,892.12 Traffic and car-service balances payable. . $3,864,868.11 
I ei hala ciara vinwy/o wane SiGe aw Gatereeie 1,577,236.93 Audited accounts and wages payable.... 15,685,201.04 
1 rt ree ere ne ee 476,014.72 Miscellaneous accounts payable.......... 1,223,444.19 
PE SRE a ee 1,566,070.14 Interest matured unpaid............... 1,051,507.50 
——_—____—_ 33,814,213.91 Dividends matured unpaid.............. §$1.25 
Other investments: Funded debt matured unpaid........... 51,600.00 
I akan Shale dad csspha le ao datealarzacns $5,510.00 Unmatured interest accrued............ 1,158,755.12 
NE EC rt 7 7,370,318.00 Other current liabilities................ 1,921,558.04 
PRIN ora scans sna Sina acowacalatalal@ainierker ea en's 239,064.08 Sc 
UNE ics ties Hi a Sine ee ae es 275.00 nL CE TAPAS 3686 6c nsec Gk sabe ee 24,957,485.25 
——$——___—_—. 7,615,167.08 Deferred liabilities: ‘ 
Ferrer eR aE Other deferred liabilities................ $135,308.29 
NE 6 55s 5s 45s did we Rcklieaa oa ees $550,438,700.41 : 0 
Current assets: Total. Gaveered. VAs. cas 62 oc vie cSivcensees 135,308.29 
CUE Catt anak gad de antec a eke rere $8,170,985.14 U. S. Government deferred liabilities..............00. 76,028,122.88 
Time drafts and deposits.............+. 30,000.00 Unadjusted credits: 
NS OE re 2,055.39 IE, oes a wince es seed eevee sn $5,186,435.49 
Loans and bills receivable.............. 6,063,464.86 SRSGTANCE TEROTVES. oo.5 osc sc ccceueces 1,578,935.57 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable. 2,760,423.71 Operating reserves ....... see eeeesceees 9,235,174.55 
Net balance receivable from agents and Accrued depreciation—Equipment....... 42,019,152.54 
COIN. 6 ccaes waaetous oRb ee Re 4,744,460.76 Other unadjusted credits.............-. 5,661,611.60 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable........ 8,714,149.60 : ; _—_—— 
Sea ere 21,659,456.12 OUR, CRMIUMUES CRETE. 6s 5005s eussvecrnancees 63,681,309.75 
ere ere a 22,022.65 Corporate surplus: 
Other current assets.............0+00% 1,126,074.47 Additions to property through income and 
cencusiaaiametmia EN iia kc tank anes oichs acini ee ones $51,725.81 
UR SUE WN as ois. 0 050 eos da see Rewes $53,293,092.70 Funded debt retired through income..... 31,744,732.60 
Deferred assets: Sinking fund reserves...........000e005 10,736,141.82 
Workin NS ee $131,884.33 NE SN ris sie 0 how aa 0 05% wb a5 ae 214,129,390.70 
Other deferred aesets.....6s.ccceccceecs 704,034.84 Se 
sssinspabiemliagasha amiga eins ROE “GOTOERE GATTI. ooicin csc enceeseceeemesns 256,661,990.93 
IE ENR 5. a's ks oo dwlaieec eotaemieislele 835,919.17 
Ue SON barca cctes deueeuwmoummbadens 68,411,065.86 
Unadjusted debits: 
Insurance premium paid in advance.... $85,277.64 
Discount on funded debt.............-+ 2,147,158.17 
. Other unadjusted debits.:....... ...... 31,130,403.15 
NEE CE. GIB oo. 5 oa vein vc 00d Saeea ne ++.  33,362,838.96 
CIN 6 0o50a5 opie Bead ach Ohnematouw att $706,341.617.10 Ss oyu buns telbnteuenstsebeseeeeatom $706,341,617.10 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive 


Samuel M. Russell, general superintendent of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, with headquarters at Peoria, IIl., has been 
appointed receiver with the same headquarters, effective 
August 3, succeeding 
E. N. Armstrong, de- 
ceased. Mr. Russell 
was born at Bedford, 
Pa., and was educated 
at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale 
University. He entered 
railroad service in 1889 
as a rodman in the en- 
gineering corps of the 
Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburgh, and was 
employed in this work 
during summer vaca- 
tions until 1892. On 
the latter date he was 
employed on _ construc- 
tion work in the engi- 
neering department of 
the Pennsylvania, and 
two years later was 
transferred to the 
freight department at Canton, Ohio. In 1894 and 1895 he 
served at Canton and in the office of the auditor of freight 
receipts at Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1895 he was appointed engi- 
neer in the maintenance of way department, where he served 
until December, 1899, when he was promoted to assistant 
engineer maintenance of way. A year later he was promoted 
to engineer maintenance of way of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh. Mr. Russell entered the service of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western in February, 1904, as engineer 
maintenance of way. He was appointed superintendent a 
few months later and served in that position until December, 
1916, when he was promoted to general superintendent, in 
which position he was serving at the time of his recent 
appointment. 





S. M. Russell 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


G. B. Matthews, Jr., has been appointed car accountant of 
the Columbus & Greenville, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Missouri, effective August 1. Mr. Matthews succeeds R. B. 
McAlpin. 


W. J. Bingham, auditor of through passenger traffic of the 
Pennsylvania with headquarters at Philadelphia, has retired 
from active railroad service after 52 years in the service of 
the company. 


F. G. Middleton, assistant auditor of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt with headquarters at Gibson, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements with the same headquar- 
ters. C. K. Thomas has been appointed auditor of freight 
accounts with headquarters at Gibson. 


A. B. Bierck, assistant secretary of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, has been appointed comptroller with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, succeeding G. H. Parker who has been ap- 
pointed general auditor. W. K. Bean has been appointed 
assistant auditor of disbursements. Mr. Bierck will in addi- 
tion to his new duties retain his former positions as vice 
president of the Reading Company and assistant secretary 
of the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Operating 


G. W. Todhunter, general yardmaster of the Southern Pa- 
cific with headquarters at Fresno, California, has been pro- 
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moted to the position of terminal trainmaster with the same 
headquarters. H. A. Kuehn succeeds Mr. Todhunter as gen- 
eral yardmaster. 


Ernesto O. Y. Llano, superintendent of the Nacozari Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Sonora, Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the National Railways of Mexico 
with headquarters at Mexico City. 


R. H. Johnson, general manager and purchasing agent of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, with headquarters at Peoria, IIl., 
has resigned and the purchasing department has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the president’s office. 


L. K. Owen, superintendent of dining cars of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle with headquarters at Portland, Oregon, 
has been appointed superintendent of dining cars of the 
Northern Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
effective August 15, succeeding G. W. Nelson, assigned to 
other duties. 


Traffic 


P. C. McCormick has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago. 


H. E. Heal has been appointed Canadian passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


W. S. Farnsworth has been appointed general agent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe with headquarters at Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


L. F. Daspit, traffic manager of the Shreveport, La., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana lines, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


H. M. Jouver, acting general freight and passenger agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed general freight and passenger agent with the 
same headquarters, effective August 1. 


J. O. Gill, has been appointed district freight agent of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tennessee, effective August 3. Mr. Gill succeeds W. H. 
Askew, who has been transferred to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


C. W. Getty, special representative, passenger department, 
of the Pennsylvania with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger agent with the same 
headquarters, effective August 1, succeeding W. R. McFarland, 
resigned. 


F. A. Edmonson, formerly commercial agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has re-entered railroad service and has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the same company, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. 


W. M. Brooks, foreign freight agent of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, succeeding J. J. McCarty, resigned, and the 
office of foreign freight agent has been abolished. 


G. F. Kay, freight traffic representative of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to 
commercial agent, with the same headquarters, effective 
August 1, succeeding C. M. Agnew, deceased. H. B. Coogan, 
freight traffic representative, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., succeeds Mr. Kay. 


A. C. Irons, formerly general passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, who was 
incorrectly reported in the Railway Age of July 16 (page 144), 
as having become associated with the D. H. Howland Sugar 
Company, has become a member of the firm of F. C. Van 
Ness & Son, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, instead. 


E. S. Manchester, traffic representative of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
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has been promoted to division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Erie, Pa. G. B. Merrill, freight representative, 
with headquarters at Erie, has been appointed traffic repre- 
sentative with headquarters at Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Man- 
chester. J. V. Jamieson succeeds Mr. Merrill. The promo- 
tions and appointments were effective August 1. 


E. C. Marks, traveling freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., has been 
promoted to commercial agent, with the same headquarters. 
J. E. Power, city freight service agent, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, succeeds Mr. Marks. G. W. Kings- 
mill succeeds Mr. Power. The promotions were effective 
August 1. 


A. S. Collins has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding J. B. Rayn who has been promoted to 
division freight agent with headquarters at Des Moines, Ia. 
Mr. Rayn succeeds W. S. Williams who has been transferred 
as division freight agent to Estherville, Ia., succeeding M. M. 
Knapp, retired. These changes were effective August 6. 


C. T. Mackenson, Jr., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Central region of the Pennsylvania with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Mackenson was born 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on June 16, 1886, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. He entered railway service on 
April 7, 1903, in the office of the general freight agent of the 
Cumberland Valley and became chief clerk to the general 
freight agent of that company on June 1, 1910. He entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania as chief clerk to the division 
freight agent at Philadelphia on August 1, 1912. On July 1, 
1914, Mr. Mackenson became chief rate clerk in the general 
freight department of the company and on December 1, 1916, 
was appointed division freight agent at Altoona, Pa. On 
November 26, 1917, he entered military service and returned 
on May 1, 1919, as division freight agent at Uniontown, Pa., 
and was transferred to Pittsburgh in a similar capacity in 
September of that year. He was serving in this position on 
August 1, when his appointment to his new position became 
effective. 


Claude W. Getty, special representative passenger depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters, effective August 1. Mr. Getty was 
born at Norristown, Pa., on January 12, 1890, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania. He entered railroad 
service on June 20, 1907, with the Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and after 4 years’ service in various positions in 
the operating and transportation departments, he. was trans- 
ferred to the passenger department of the general offices 
at Philadelphia. He served in various capacities in that de- 
partment until November 1, 1917, when he was made chief 
clerk to the passenger traffic manager. When the North- 
western region of the Pennsylvania was created on March 1, 
1920, Mr. Getty was transferred to the passenger department 
at Chicago, as special representative, with special assignment 
to the developing of dining car service of the lines west 
of Pittsburgh. He was serving in this position at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Appointments and promotions in the traffic department of 
the Pennsylvania have been made effective August 1 as 
follows: C. T. Mackenson, division freight agent, Central 
region, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, Central region, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding R. E. Cook, resigned. H. H. Gray, 
division freight agent, Central region, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, with jurisdiction over the Lines West has been 
transferred to the Lines East, succeeding Mr. Mackenson. 
F. X. Quinn, division freight agent, Central region with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 

‘succeeding Mr. Gray. S. T. Stackpole succeeds Mr. Quinn. 
E. S. Neilson, division freight and passenger agent, Eastern 
region, with headquarters at Chambersburg, Pa., has been 
appointed division freight agent with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., succeeding Mr. Stackpole. F. W. Nash, division 

freight agent, Central region, with headquarters at Columbus, 
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O., succeeds Mr. Neilson. W. R. Cox succeeds Mr. Nash. 
J. M. Steenberg, division freight agent, Northwestern region, - 
with headquarters at Toledo, O., has been promoted to assist- 
ant to the freight traffic manager, Northwestern region, with 
the same headquarters. H. C. Oliver, division freight agent, 
Northwestern region with headquarters at Richmond, Ind., 
succeeds Mr. Steenberg. J. E. Collins succeeds Mr: Oliver. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


E. J. Bayer, assistant engineer maintenance of way of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Galion, Ohio, has been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute, with 
new headquarters at Washington, Indiana, effective August 1, 
1921. 


Mechanical 


James I. Mailer, whose promotion to superintendent of 
motive power of the Fort Smith & Western, with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith, Ark., was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 23 (page 
186), was born at Alma, 
Wis., on April 24, 1877, 
and entered __ railroad 
service in December, 
1893, on the Winona & 
Western. In 1897, he 
was employed by _ the 
Chicago Great Western 
as a machinist where he 
served until 1899, when 
he went with the Great 
Northern as a fireman. 
In 1900, after firing on 
the Northern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific he re- 
turned to the Chicago 
Great Western as shop 
foreman. A _ year later 
he was appointed general 
foreman of the Minne- 
sota North Wisconsin 
where he served until 
1904. Mr. Mailer has been in the service of the Fort Smith 
& Western continuously since 1904. From 1904 to 1906 he 
served as general foreman at Fort Smith, and from 1906 
until January 1, 1921, he was employed as an engineman. 
On the latter date he was promoted to master mechanic and 
was serving in this position at the time of his recent 
promotion. 





J. I. Mailer 


Purchasing and Stores 


H. S. Burr, general superintendent of stores of the Erie 
with headquarters at New York, has been appointed assistant 
to the manager of stores with the same headquarters. C. K. 
Reasor has been appointed to a similar position with the 
same headquarters. The positions of general superintendent 
of stores and assistant general superintendent of stores have 
been abolished. These changes were effective August 1. 


Special 


John R. Leighty, assistant chief engineer of the Missouri 
Pacific, has resigned to become group engineer for the 
western group of the President’s Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding to part of the duties of H. C. Phillips, resigned 
to enter private practice. Mr. Leighty was born at Spencerville, 
Ind., on September 16, 1870. and was educated at Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute. He entered railroad service with the Wisconsin 
Central, now a part of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, 
in 1891, as a freight bill clerk A few months later he went 
with the Chicago & North Western as a rodman, and later 
became instrument man and assistant engineer. As_assist- 
ant engineer, Mr. Leighty had charge of construction work 
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in the Wood street (Chicago) yard and of the track 
work in connection with track elevation on the Rockwell 
street branch to 43rd street, Chicago. Later he became road- 
master at Sparta, Wis., and at Carroll, Iowa. In 1899, he 
went with the Union Pacific where he was assigned to duties 
in connection with track reconstruction and ballasting work in 
Wyoming. The following year he entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as an assistant engineer, with headquarters 
at Newark, Ohio. Later he was transferred to Winchester, 
Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md. In 1907 
he was appointed engineer maintenance of way of the 
Western district of the Missouri Pacific with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo. In October, 1918, he was promoted to 
corporate chief engineer with headquarters at St. Louis, and 
later was appointed to the position of assistant chief engineer, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


H. C. Phillips, chairman of the western group engineering 
committee, of the President’s Conference Committee on 
federal valuation of the railroads, has resigned to engage 
in consulting engineering practice, specializing in the valu- 
ation and inspection of railroads, with office at 14 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Mr. Phillips has been retained 
in an advistory capacity by the western group of the 
President’s Conference Committee, but will give a large part 
of his time to private consulting practice. Mr. Phillips was 
born in New York, on May 6, 1869, and graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1890. He entered railway service in 
July of the same year as assistant engineer on the New York 
& Northern, now a part of the New York Central, at Yonkers, 
N. Y., and was with that road until February, 1893, when 
he went with the New York, New Haven & Hartford, as 
assistant engineer on construction, serving first on four-track 
work at Milford, Conn., and then on track elevation work in 
3oston. From October, 1895, to 1898, he was engaged in 
engineering work in New Mexico, part of the time being 
engaged on location survey work for the Pecos Valley & 
Northeastern. In February, 1898, he entered the service of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as inspection engineer, 
serving in New Mexico until October, 1899, when he was 
placed in charge of building branch lines in Oklahoma. In 
June, 1901, he was appointed assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Fort Madison, Iowa, and from February, 
1903, to June, 1904, he was engineer of the Western Grand 
division of the Santa Fe at La Junta, Colo., and was then 
transferred to San Francisco, Cal., to complete the surveys 
and take charge of construction of the San Francisco & 
Northeastern, with the title of chief engineer of that line. 
In September, 1906, he was appointed chief engineer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, and in April, 1912, was appointed valuation 
engineer of the Santa Fe system, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He resigned that position in August, 1915, to become 
assistant general secretary of the President’s Conference 
Committee on federal valuation of the railroads, and on 
January 1, 1917, was elected general secretary of that organ- 
ization, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. He resigned 
as general secretary in May, 1918, to accept an appointment 
as chairman of the western group of the engineering com- 
mittee at Chicago, which position he now leaves to enter 
private practice. George W. Hand, assistant to the president 
of the Chicago & North Western, has been appointed chair- 
man of the western group, engineering committee, and John 
R. Leighty, assistant chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
has been appointed group engineer for the western group, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Obituary 


J. H. Leyonmarck, mechanical engineer of the Chicago & 
Alton with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., died at his 
home in that city on August 1. 


James W. Terry, auditor of the San Antonio & Aransas’ 


Pass, died at his home in San Antonio, Tex., on August 1. 
Mr. Terry had served as the company auditor for more than 25 
years. 














Thomas S. Howland, vice-president, and formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, died 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston, Mass., on 





August 8 Mr. How- 
land had _ served as 

vice-president of the r 
Burlington since 1907. Uv 


During most of this 
time he held the posi- 
tion of secretary and 
treasurer also, but re- 
signed this office on 
May 26 of this year. 
He was born at North 
Dartmouth, Mass., on 
February 13, 1844, and 
was educated at the 
Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He entered 
railroad service on 
March 1, 1868, in the 
engineering corps of 
the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River, being en- 
gaged on location 
surveys with that road until 1876. In this year he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy road and served in this position until 1883, when 
he was elected secretary. On December 16, 1901, Mr. How- 
land was elected assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, which had 
leased the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road. A year later 
he was promoted to treasurer and assistant secretary of this 
company, and on June 30, 1907, he was elected vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was serving as vice-president of the Burlington at the time 
of his death. 





T. S. Howland 


THE VaLposta, Mouttrie & WeEsTERN RartRoap is being torn 
up, the business of the line not being sufficient to keep it alive; 
and one of the problems of the man who is trying to save the 
material is to keep enemies from burning the trestles. Threats 
have been made that this means of blocking the road would be 
adopted in order to prevent the transportation of the material to 
the eastern end of the line. Armed guards were stationed at the 
important bridges. This railroad, built about ten years ago, 
extends from Vaidosta, .Ga., northwest 42 miles to Moultrie 
In its prime it had three locomotives and 19 cars. 





Photo by Keystone 


Waterloo Station, London, with Holiday Crowds Leaving 
the City 





